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Round-the-World 
Celebration 
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@ When the Empress drops her anchor 
in Far Eastern ports, celebration begins. 
Never before has a 5-day-to-Europe, 
42,500 gross-ton liner... big, beautiful, 
brand-new... made the turn around the 
globe. You will dance your way from 
port to port through a perpetual round 
of gaieties. Native populations will be 
out in holiday costume. 

@ World-cruise passengers will see the 
East in gala mood, from a ship setting a 
new pace in luxury of world-cruise 
travel in her royal progress through 81 
ports. To arrive in harbor on the 
Empress of Britain will be to receive the 
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accolade of the travel world abroad. 
@ Celebrated way of living on the 
Empress ... new luxury of space added 
to size and speed. Apartments arranged 
for gracious private entertaining .. . 27- 
foot living rooms... 1- to 5-room suites 
... 245 with private bath ... sun, air, 
controllable heat and ventilation, smart 
town-house furnishings, ship to shore 
telephones, all electric conveniences, 
special dressing lights and mirrors ... 
space to live as one lives ashore, or to 
enjoy complete privacy. 

@ New standards of amusement as well. 
A whole Sports Deck, with full-size tennis 


WORLD CRUISE 


CANADIAN PACIFIC...WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS 
MONTE CARLO 
NAPLES 
ATHENS 
BETHLEHEM 
CAIRO 
BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
BATAVIA 
SINGAPORE 
BANGKOK 
MANILA 
HONG KONG 
SHANGHAI 
PEIPING 
KOBE 
YOKOHAMA 
TOKYO 
HONOLULU 


and 60 other world high-spots 
* 


court... squash-racquets court, racing 
swimming pool ... poolside and court- 
side cafés . . . the whole layout like a 
smart country club. Whole Lounge Deck 
of amusement rooms... big ballroom, 
stage, screen, /evee room, card room, “pea- 
cock alley,” lounge-bar. Fares begin at 
$2,000; apartments with bath at new 
low rates. See the deck plans; study the 
itinerary. From New York, Dec. 3. Your 
own agent, or Canadian Pacific: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Los’ 
Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, Tor- 
onto, 23 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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An enlarged reproduction of 

this photograph, suitable for 

framing will be mailed upon 

request— Oakland Motor Car 
Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


How they bring minds and hearts together 
—the experiences we go through!... 
For soldiers, their battles. 
their children. And for motorists . . 

well, you know how car owners always 
like to talk about their cars. . Maybe 
people who drive the Oakland Eight and 
Pontiac Six are more friendly than the 
average — more anxious to share pleasure 
with others. Anyhow, they are telling a 


For mothers, 


lot of pleasant experiences—a stubborn 


hill easily conquered at last... a tight 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


THINGS THAT DRAW US INTO FRIENDLY UNDERSTANDING 


situation avoided with a 40-mile burst in 


‘second’... a baby sleeping undisturbed 


over country roads ... not to mention 
the many kind words about brakes, and 
weatherproof windows, and fine uphol- 
stery. . . . After all, we can’t be far wrong 
in our homely philosophy that the more 
we do for people the better they will like 
us. . . . Won't you try one of these fine 
cars—drive it or ride in it—and find out 
for yourself just what we have done to 


earn your confidence and friendship? 


PONTIAC 6 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Fisher 





$10,000 
For Example 


ELCOME as a legacy 


comes your Investors 
Syndicate check for, 
say, $10,000. 

For this $10,000 you have 
set aside either $26.00, $39.00 
or $65.00 monthly, depending 
on the length program you se- 
lected. 

The Investors Syndicate Plan 
is absolutely non-speculative. 
Results are as certain as mathe- 
matics. Maturity checks are 
delivered exactly on specified 
dates. From $1,000 to $100,000 
can be built by proportionately 
very small payments. 


An informative booklet, 
“Enjoy Money,” explains Plan, 
37-year record, and various pay- 
ment programs with their unfail- 


ingly profitable results. Use the 
coupon below. 


200,000 INVESTORS 


Send booklet “EN'OY MONEY” to— 


Aderess 


INVESTORS 
SYN DICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Offices in 
51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$40,000,000 
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Program 
Sirs: 

I have a program to offer the public with 
brains; and who, for that job, can be errand boy 
better than Time? It relates to the 18th Amend- 
ment. Here’s the idea: 

Let both National Committees agree to recom- 
mend that the next Congress shall pass a law 
providing for a National Referendum to be held 
next spring, in which referendum each voter shall 
vote for one only of the following four alterna- 
tives: 

(A) The 18th Amendment to remain as it is. 

(B) The 18th Amendment to be absolutely 
repealed. 

(C) The 18th Amendment to be so amended 
as to give the power of Prohibition and regula- 
tion to Congress. 

(D) The 18th Amendment to be so amended 
as to give the power of Prohibition and regula- 
tion to the several States, with the further pro- 


| vision that the Federal Government will back up 


any and every State voting Prohibition or reg- 
ulation, with all the Federal Government’s pow- 
ers. ; 

If any one of the alternatives carries by a 
majority of all votes cast, then Congress shall 
enact it into law. 

If there be no majority of all votes cast then, 
at a run-off referendum (held the following 
November), let the two measures securing the 
highest number of votes be voted for, the result 
of the second vote being promptly carried through 
into law. 

If the two National Committees cannot agree 
on this program, whichever party next year 
adopts a platform carrying the plan should win 
with great ease. 

The prompt adoption of this idea will imme- 
diately stop all wrangling; avoid party splits; 
and insure final settlement in the precise way the 
majority wants. Such a decision should please 
every loyal American. 

NeweEL.t C. KNIGHT 

Chicago, Il. 

“oe 


| Army Nurse Corps 


Sirs: 
In the cause of truth, I offer a comment on 
a sentence about Mrs. Whitelaw Reid in True, 


May 11, p. 14: 


“Through her Red Cross work, she is credited 
with having instituted the U. S. Army Nursing 
{sic] Corps during the Spanish-American War.”’ 


| Were this “credit” justified, I should be quick 


to accord it, but facts were these: 
When war with Spain was declared (April, 
1898), Surgeon General Sternberg had already 


| arranged to appoint women as army nurses serv- 


ing under contract with the government. Selec- 


| tion of these nurses was put in my hands, and 


in August when about 1,000 women had entered 
the service, I was placed on duty directly under 
him as Superintendent of the Army Nurse Corps, 
the organization of which began at once. Before 
the end of ’98, members of the Corps had done 
the nursing at the several hospitals of each of 
our big camps—Montauk, Chickamauga and 
Jacksonville, at 31 other hospitals in U. S., on 
hospital ships and transports, in Honolulu and 
at several places in Cuba, in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Owing to the splendid work, effi- 
ciency and self-sacrifice of these women—13 of 
whom died at their posts in ’98—it became a 
matter of course that the Army must have their 


help permanently; so when the War Department 
framed the “Reorganization Act,” which became 
law Feb. 2, 1901, this Corps became legally a 
part of our army. When the World War came, 
the Corps was therefore ready and, expanding, 
its members did all the trained nursing for our 
army. 

In none of this work did Mrs. Reid take any 
part. On the contrary, she and her associates 
had no conception of the aims developing in 
Washington and she used her influence with 
President McKinley to secure permission for a 
relatively very small number of nurses to work 
in certain army hospitals during the emergency, 
Fortunately for them, she was persuaded for a 
time to allow some to sign the army nurse con- 
tract, but the rest had no official status. Had 
all the trained nursing been done thus outside 
government control, there would certainly have 
been no Corps. Mrs. Reid later supported a bill 
for a nursing service under a Board to control 
it independent of the medical department, but 
such an impractical idea was naturally a com- 
plete failure and it had no effect on the organ- 
ization above outlined. 

In those days the government knew nothing 
of publicity methods and “Red Cross” was a 
popular term which the newspapers, especially 
in New York City, often loosely applied to the 
army nurses as well as to any woman who nursed 
soldiers. In fact, Clara Barton had no interest 
in army nursing or trained nurses in general and 
in the Spanish War period there existed no such 
general organization of the Red Cross as we 
have now. But that subject is too complicated 
to discuss here. 

Anita Newcoms McGesg, M.D. 
Honorary President 
Society of Spanish-American War Nurses 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


—o 
Bronch! Bronch! Bronch! 


Sirs: 

When reading the item “In the Bronx” (Tre, 
April 27, p. 41) it occurred to me that it would 
be no more than fair to the swamp neighbors 
if tenants and landlords were reminded that the 
frogs were there first. 

In his Ballads of Old New York poet Arthur 
Guiterman tells the story thus: 

THe LEGEND OF THE BRONX 
With sword and Bible, brood and dame 
Across the seas from Denmark came 
Stout Jonas Bronch. He roved among 
The wooded vales of Ah-qua-hung. 
“Good sooth on every hand,’ quoth he, 
“Are pleasant lands and fair to see;” 
“But which were best to plow and till 
And meetest both for manse and mill?” 

“Bronch! Bronch! Bronch!” 
Called the frogs from the reeds of the river, 

“Bronch! Bronch! Bronch!” 
From the marshes and pools of the stream, 
“Here let your journeyings cease; 

Blest of the Bounteous Giver, 

Yours is the Valley of Peace, 

Here is the home of your dream.” 
“Oho!” laughed Jonas Bronch; “I ween 
These pop-eyed elves in bottle green 
Do call my name to show the spot 
Predestined!—Here I cast my lot!” 
So there he reared his dwelling place 
And built a mill with wheel and race. 
And even now, beneath the hill 
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CALI FORNI 


A SMOKELESS INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


Your inquiries addressed to the 
Industrial Department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
will receive prompt attention with- 
out obligating you in any way 










NATURAL GAS, the most perfect fuel 


known, keeps the furnaces roaring, the 
steam pressure steady, and the wheels turn- 
ing in the great industrial plants of South- 


ern California without sending smoke to 
cloud the sky and mar the enjoyment of 


nature’s beauties. 


The easy automatic control ot NATURAL 
GAS to secure and maintain given tem- 
peratures and the positive regulation of 
mixture to secure accurate combustion, 
make possible the highest uniform quality 
in manufactured products. 

With NATURAL GAS, with a huge 
immediate market, with a wealth of raw 


materials available, and an equable, enjoy- 
able climate, Southern California offers en- 


ticing opportunities to industry. 


Southern Counties Gas Company . . . Southern California Gas Caliséay 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


Badd. AN. G EES, 
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“Drink a Bunch 
of Grapes” 















also in pints, 30c 
slightly higher in the West 







as 








the new JUNIOR size 107 


wherever refreshments are sold 


Welc 


PASTEURIZED 


GRAPE JUICE 


"ROXY tells 


how to pep up 


His name is S. L. Rothafel, but the world knows him as 
Roxy, of Roxy’s“Gang,” Roxy’ s Theatre, and now of Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum and the $250,000, 000 Rockefeller Radio City 
project. Geared to today’s high-compression life, steady 
nerved, mentally hard-driven, how does he keep the pace? 
*“‘I am accustomed to a busy schedule and Iate rehear- 
sals,” says Roxy, “and I find Welch’s a genuine ‘pick-me- 
up.’ I drink it also before breakfast, and after eighteen 
holes of golf.” 

You thought Welch’s just a social treat? It’s that, but it’s 
ever so much besides. A quick energizer. A natural cooler. 
An anti-acid—try it after disturbing meals; it helps diges- 
tion immediately. A blood, nerve and strength builder. 
Mildly laxative. Non-fattening. An appetizer— guaranteed 
to tempt the laziest appetite. 

Welch’s is Nature’s own provision io a busy man’s pep 
and pleasure. It’s food. It’s fruit. It’s drink. The pure 
juice of luscious Concord grapes. 

Drink Welch’s for your breakfast fruit, and between meals 
at every tired-hungry-thirsty moment—for just one month. 
Then check results! 

Keep your refrigerator always stocked. But be sure it IS 

Welch’s, the only laboratory-controlled grape juice—fresh- 

pressed, pasteurized, pure. Write for health-and-weight- 


control booklet. Welch’s, Dept. T-1, Westfield, N. Y. 
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| readers of Time have letters written by, 


| ing the Detroit Free Press, that 


When summer nights are fair and still: 
“Bronch! Bronch! Bronch!” 
Rise the cadence batrachian numbers, 
“Bronch! Bronch! Bronch!” 
Chant a myriad chorister gnomes; 

“High in the shadowy crest 

Under the hemlock he slumbers 

Here is the region of rest; 

Come to our Valley of Homes!” 
CHARLOTTE B. Pace 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 





| Wanted: Josh Billingsiana 


| Sirs: 


I am writing a biography of Josh Billings 
(Henry Wheeler Shaw 1818-85). If any of the 
or in- 
will they please 
Credit will be given for 


formation about the humorist, 
communicate with me? 
any help rendered. 
Cyrit CLEMENS 
President 
International Mark Twain Soc‘ety 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


SO 





Second in Detroit 
Sirs: 

I have believed for some time that Time was 
building considerable circulation, not only for 
the interesting manner in which it is edited but 
particularly for the authenticity of the state- 
ments contained therein. 

I was somewhat surprised to read in your 
issue of May 18 on p. 26 in the article regard- 
“today the Free 
Press is Michigan’s dominant morning paper 
(second to the Scripps-owned evening News in 


| circulation).” 


| tional and I hope 


———————————————————————————————————— eee eee 


I know that this misstatement was not inten- 
that you may feel inclined 
to run an acknowledgment of this error under 
Letters. The Detroit Times has been second in 
circulation in Detroit since March, 1923, on the 
daily paper, and second in the Sunday field since 
March, 1925, and this paper is only ten years 
old under the ownership of William Randolph 
Hearst. 
H. A. Strretcn 

Detroit Times 

Detroit, Mich. 

POPE Nae 
Misleading Description 
Sirs: 

In your issue of May 11 you printed a picture 
of Mrs. Newberry, Mrs. Preston and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, together with a brief article which was not 
only news but helpful to the Needlework Guild 
of America comprising approximately one mil- 


lion women. 
In this article you refer to me as a recent 


“Senator-suspect” and I am wondering why you 
used this misleading description. 

The writer of the article probably knows that 
I was only charged with the expenditure of about 
$197,000 for primary contest, the amount and 
details of which were filed with the Senate be- 
fore I was elected. I was never charged with 
bribery or personal wrong-doing of any kind. 
The U. S. Supreme Court declared unconstitu- 
tional the political persecution I endured and the 
Senate, by a majority of several votes, declared 
me fully entitled to my seat. 

TruMAN H. NEWBERRY 

Detroit, Mich, 

Republican Truman Handy Newberry, 
onetime Secretary of the Navy under 
President Roosevelt, defeated Democrat 
Henry Ford for the U. S. Senate in Mich- 
igan in 1918. His right to his seat was 
challenged and became a large political 
issue. In view of the fact that Senator 
Newberry was finally declared duly 
elected, and in view of the fact that he 
was never charged with personal wrong- 
doing, Trme regrets having designated 
him Senator-suspect.—Eb. 
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| Glenn Frank’s Job 


Sirs: 

In the May 11 issue of Tre, I notice a0 
article in the Education Section, entitled “Smoke 
at Madison,” from which I quote: 

“Fortnight ago it was rumored that Dr. Frank 
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nial all right, but nobody paid me a 

thousand dollars for it like they do 
those society_women. I’ll be lucky if I 
get an extra bone. After all, it’s only a 
story about my love for the boss, and I 
don’t suppose it’s worth much. 

“T was just a puppy in a kennel when 
the boss came and took me away. It was 
pretty hard leaving my mother, but 
when I saw the boss’ plain, kind face 
and felt his big, gentle hands, I knew 
that he and I were going to get along. 

“Well, life was simply wonderful. 
All day long there were cats to chase. 
Any number of them. I don’t think any- 
thing’s more fun than putting the fear 
of death into a fat, complacent cat. They 
say, of course, that it can be overdone, 
but I doubt it. 

“Every night when the boss would 
come home we’d romp down to the sea 
and he’d talk to me. Once or twice he let 
me take a snap at that nasty Chow 
across the street. A swell guy. And on 
week-ends we’d go out in his boat with 
some of his cronies. At night they’d sit 
around the cabin light and talk about 
the places they’d been, places they’d 
like to be, and yachts they’d sailed, and 
how some day they’d buy a big schooner 


| GUESS you'd call this a testimo- 


and go off to the South Sea Islands and 
grow old in a fig leaf. 

“*A beautiful hand-painted chance 
you’ll have of getting to the South 
Seas,’ laughed one of the boss’ friends, 
‘with the market the way it is, and 
Elizabeth Carstairs waiting next door. 
Why, Charlie, my boy, within another 
six months you'll be doing the lock-step 
up the dark halls of matrimony. You'll 
be home thumbing seed catalogues 
under the eagle eye of the adored one, 
while stout fellows like myself are brav- 
ing the raging main.’ 

** *She’s a wonderful girl!’ answered 
the boss. ‘You are simply envious.’ 

“IT guess she was a wonderful girl all 
right. And beautiful, too, with that kind 
of reserved, stately beauty you see in 
Massachusetts women. The boss adored 
her. I can’t say as much for myself. I 
would have liked to yap at her heels. 
She seemed kind of shallow to me—al- 
ways fussing about little things. 

“Suddenly she began to act sort of 
distant to the boss. They didn’t kiss as 
often as they used to. He seemed to 
annoy her, although he was just as 
sweet as he could be to her. Naturally, 
this cold attitude of hers bothered him; 
he used to sit with his head in his hands 


AIOOO 


wondering what was wrong. 

“‘And at first I didn’t have the slight- 
est inkling myself. But later I knew 
what the trouble was. Or at least I 
thought I did. After all, a dog’s keenest 
sense is that of smell, and there could 
be no doubt that the boss’ breath wasn’t 
beyond reproach. 

“T am only a dog, but I know that a 
man can’t get away with a thing like 
that. The ads say that even a man’s best 
friend won’t tell him, but, believe me, the 
only reason I didn’t tell him was because 
I couldn’t. I tried hard enough. But 
whimpers and barks don’t convey much. 

“It wasn’t long after that that she 
broke the engagement—and his heart, 
too, I guess. He never went anywhere 
—not even to his boat. Just moped. 

“Then one night he got wise. I like to 
think I helped him see himself as others 
—including Miss Carstairs—saw him. 
It happened this way: 

“There was a magazine lying open on 
the floor where it had fallen from the 
rack. Face up was one of those Listerine 
ads. Well, sir, I just went up and put my 
paw on it and barked till I was hoarse. 

“For the love of Christmas, keep 
quiet,’ he exclaimed, ‘and get off that 
magazine.’ 

““Then he picked it up! 

“Something made him read it. He 
read it all the way through. 

“He must have taken the hint because 
he and Miss Carstairs have patched it 
up. The wedding’s next month. And 
now, if you’ll excuse me, there’s a little 
cat trouble outside I’ll have to attend 
ta.” 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
unforgivable fault in social and busi- 
ness life. Every day, conditions capable 
of causing it may arise in even normal 
mouths. 

The one way to put yourself on the 
safe, polite, and acceptable side is to 
rinse the mouth with full strength Lis- 
terine. Every morning. Every night. 
And between times before meeting 
others. Listerine strikes at the cause of 
odors (fermentation and infection of the 
mouth, nose, and throat) and destroys 
the odors themselves. Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 











told another 


MEN by the thousand tried the 
shock-absorbing Probak— 
enjoyed unparalleled shaving comfort 
—passed their agin: on to 
others.. “Have you tried the new 
Probak?” became a familiar question 
wherever friends met. World-wide 


popularity was won “in a flash”. 


Two of Henry J. Gaisman’s greatest 
inventions —shock-absorber 
construction and automatic machine 
manufacture — make 
Probak sensational. 
Butterfly channeling 
in duo-tempered steel 


For Gillette and 
Probak Razors 





_ 
ABSORBING BLADE 


disperses bending shock and prevents 
edge distortion when you clamp this 
blade in your razor. Uniformity is 
assured by grinding and finishing long 
ribbons A steel in one continuous 
operation. Super-keen double edges 
give double service and convenience. 


Try Probak on our guarantee. If 
every shave isn’t quick, clean, cool 
—far more pleasant than any you've 
ever had—return the pone and 

your dealer will 
refund the entire 
purchase price—$1 
for 10, 50c for 5. 


PROBAK BLADES 


MADE 


BY THE 


GAISMAN PROCESS 
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had asked his potent friend, Silas Hardy Strawn 
of Chicago, for a job.” 

I beg to advise you that there is no basis 
whatever for this rumor. 

While I am pleased to number Dr. Frank 
among my friends, he has never at any time men- 
tioned a job to me. My understanding always 
has been that he is most capably and satis- 
factorily filling his present position as Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin. Further- 
more, Dr. Frank is a man of such recognized 
ability and versatility that I am convinced he 
would never have to look for a job. Many jobs 
would be looking for him. 

In justice to Dr. Frank, will you be good 
enough to correct the misstatement in the article 
mentioned? 

Srras H. Strawn 
Chicago, Ill. 


Having reported the rumor as an exam- 


| ple of the incoherencies which emerged 











from the Madison “Smoke,” and having 
printed President Frank’s denial at the 
same time, Time nevertheless is glad to 
acknowledge further denial from Lawyer 
Strawn. TIME regrets any reflection upon 
President Frank’s administration. None 
was intended.—Eb. 
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U. S. Women in Russia 
Sirs: 

Page 21 of your issue of May r1, under the 
heading “Immoral Americans,’ quotes certain 
statements made by Mr. Clarence Warren regard- 
ing the conduct of American women in Russia. 

Since 1926 my home has been in Moscow, 
where I spend the greater part of each year, my 
husband representing an American firm in Russia, 
My acquaintance, I believe, now includes about 
all of the women in the American colonies of 
both Moscow and Kharkov. 

Mr. Warren is reported as stating that nearly 
every woman who goes to Russia with her hus- 
band on business usually takes to drink and a 
large percentage of us who have lived there for 
more than a year are hopelessly addicted to 
liquor. I can state very clearly, and I wish to 
do so, that neither I nor any of my friends and 
acquaintances among the American women in 
Russia are addicted to liquor, and I am wonder- 
ing just where in Russia Mr. Warren could 
have met American women such as he describes; 
I have heard of none in either Moscow or Khar- 
kov. 

Mrs. NoRMAN CAMPBELL CHAMBERS 

New York City 

oe 
Blah for Niagara! 





| Sirs: 


At long last, thanks to Time, it has really 
come out in print! 

Issue May 18, p. 24, col. 3. 

Of all the dreary disappointments to a sight- 
seer, Niagara Falls wins out. Placid waters drip- 
ping over a little ledge become New York State’s 
ro-oaring cataract, awfully famous—true to hick 
up-State New York’s idea of what is famous. 
And true to the same hick place’s sense of the 
artistic, they turn on the colored lights—as 
monotonous as a dime store. 

You're supposed to be impressed. 
New York State’s Niagara Falls! 

SAM PETRIE 
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with a FILE... 


he rescued a 





JOBBER had placed a large order 
for automobile horns with a 
manufacturer. But because of unfore- 
seen delays they were delivered some 
months late. 

Meanwhile, competitors had glutted 
the market with similar horns. Then 
came a drop in demand. Everyone 
sought to sell at any price. 

An unfortunate situation. “Better 
take your loss and be done with it,” 
advisers said. He called on a dealer. 
“Fifty dollars a dozen! We can buy 
them for thirty,” he was told. But 
fortunately, he knew this important 
fact—his horns were made of Brass 


and rustproof. The others were not. 

He took a file, cut through the plat- 
ing on the horn he was showing — 
“Made of Brass,” he said, “like a fine 
band instrument.” He took it apart. 
“Can you buy horns like this for thirty 
dollars a dozen?” 
A few weeks later, this jobber, who 
had been urged to “take his loss” on 
the horns he had bought, was buying 
more. From that start he built a steady, 
profitable business. 

The qualities of Copper, Brass and 
Bronze are so widely appreciated that 
products made from them are easier 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


& 


to sell. Substitutes may endanger the 
appearance or performance of the 
product and extra sales effort is needed. 
Play safe. Copper and Copper alloys 
offer proved durability—and they are 
rustproof. 

Because they are usually easier and 
faster to stamp, spin, machine, cut 
and draw, many manufacturers have 
made savings in production by using 
them wherever possible. 

If you have a problem regarding 
the use of metals in the manufacture 
of your products, take it up with us. 
We will gladly cooperate in their appli- 


cation to your specific requirements. 


CENTURIES OF SERVICE PROVE THE DURABILITY OF COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS 
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THE UNSEEN 


C@ecat eR So 


OF THE SPOKEN WORD 








THE FAMILIAR TELEPHONE that stands upon your 
desk at the office or in your home is only a very 
small part of the great communication system that 
enables you to talk across the miles with such 
surprising ease. 

Behind it are complicated exchanges, a care- 
fully trained organization of more than four hun- 
dred thousand men and women and eighty million 
miles of wire. These are the forces that make 
efficient telephone service possible. These are the 
unseen couriers of the spoken word. 

Tirelessly, day or night, without rest or sleep, 
the Bell System awaits but the lifting of the re- 
ceiver to carry your voice to any one of thirty-two 
million other telephone users in this country and 
abroad, and on ships at sea. It is done so quickly 
and with so little trouble that few people stop to 
consider what goes on between the giving of the 
number and the completion of the call. 











Some time every day—perhaps many times a day 
—you use some part of a telephone system that has 
taken fifty years and more than four thousand 
million dollars to build. 

The simple words “long distance,” which you 
speak so casually into your telephone, place 
millions of dollars of equipment at your dis- 
posal. Yet the cost of a call from New York to 
Chicago is only three dollars and but a fraction 
of that for lesser distances. 

Equipment of comparable cost is also needed to 
connect your home with the thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of other telephones in your town or 
city. Yet the charge for local service is only a 
few cents a day. 

In relation to service rendered, the cost of the 
telephone is one of the smallest items in the monthly 
business and family budget. Few things purchased 
are of such real, constant and increasing value. 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Way Out 


Dinning in President Hoover’s ears 
since the adjournment of Congress last 
March has been a chorus of shouts for 
him to DO SOMETHING about Depres- 
sion. The American Legion petitioned 
him to call a non-political White House 
conference of Business & Industry. In- 
surgent Republican legislators insisted 
that only a special session of Congress 
would do. Chief shouter for such a ses- 
sion has been Wisconsin’s persistent young 
Senator La Follette. Memorials from re- 
ligious societies have also poured in upon 
the White House requesting the President 
to summon the Senate to ratify the World 
Court protocol. Last week President 
Hoover answered all shouters with the 
following statement, read out with em- 
phasis at a routine press conference: 

“I do not propose to call an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. I know nothing that 
would so disturb the healing processes 
now undoubtedly going on in the eco- 
nomic situation. We cannot legislate our- 
selves out of the world economic depres- 
sion. We can and will work our way out.” 

While most businessmen were pleased 
with this declaration, Senator La Follette 
retorted: ‘Still muddling through. a“ 
@ As week-end ‘guests at his Rapidan 
camp the President last week had Edsel 
Ford and Theodore Roosevelt, Governor 
of Porto Rico who is now reported to 
aspire to the Governorship of the Philip- 
pines. President Hoover reached the 
camp just in time to settle down before 
a big log fire and broadcast a brief speech 
dedicating Cornell University’s War Me- 
morial.* His theme: the patriotism of 
college men who went to War. 

@ Economy continued to be uppermost in 
President Hoover’s mind last week. The 
Treasury deficit rose to $984,000,000. 
Two departmental conferences on the 
Rapidan had provided savings of only 
$8,000,000 for next year. This seemed 
disheartening progress to some but Presi- 
dent Hoover declared that he hoped before 
be got through to squeeze at least $125,- 
000,000 out of the Government’s expendi- 
lure sponge. To do its share the War De- 
partment announced that it would dis- 
pose of ten active Army posts, 14 in- 
active camps and landing fields, 29 harbor 
defense forts already closed down. The 
sale of these properties at their appraised 


.*Of the 9,000 Cornellians in the War, 264 were 

killed. First appearance of the U. S. flag at the 
French front was in May 1917 when it was dis- 
played as a Cornell unit under French command. 
Barred from the University’s memorial was the 
hame of one Cornell graduate (Hans Friedrich 
Wagner, 1912) who died fighting for Germany. 
Fortnight ago Cornell undergraduates started a 
lund to give him a memorial of his own. 
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value would put $22,000,000 into the 
Treasury but it was unlikely that they 
could be marketed quickly. The savings 
on maintenance will be small. To the 
Rapidan President Hoover called Post- 
master General Brown and the four As- 
sistant Postmasters General to see what 








Underwood & Underwood 
CLARA BARTON 


She would not wait for Washington. 


economies the postal service could stand. 
This year’s postal deficit will be around 
$140,000,000. Considered were proposals 
to increase the first-class postage rate 
from 2¢ to 24¢, cut down on the subsidies 
for air and ocean mail. Because of slack 
business the Post Office Department this 
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year will spend $38,000,000 less than Con- 
gress appropriated for it. Small econo- 
mies next year are to save $15,000,000 
more. 

While the President was thus confer- 
ring up in the mountains, his Secretary of 
the Treasury in Washington broadcast a 
speech in which he proposed undefined 
tax changes to meet the deficit. What 
Secretary Mellon seemed to be arguing 
for was a broader income tax system to 
include more citizens (“Some 380,000 in- 
dividuals now pay 97% of the tax”), and 
an increase in excise taxes. 

@ On May 21, 1881 Clara Barton (1821- 
1912) called a meeting in Washington 
which formed an American Red Cross 
Society, lobbied actively until the Senate 
had ratified the Geneva Convention which 
made the U. S. a member of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. This strong-willed little 
New England spinster had done relief 
work through the Civil War and the 
Franco-Prussian War. For 23 years she 
was the energetic, arbitrary ruler of the 
American Red Cross. In 1904 a minority 
of its members attacked her dictatorship, 
forced an investigation of her poor busi- 
ness management, caused her, amid bitter 
recriminations, to resign. Last week 
President Hoover, his extremely distant 
Swiss relative, President Max Huber of 
the International Red Cross, Chief Justice 
Hughes and many another assembled at 
the New Willard Hotel for a Red Cross 
“golden jubilee” dinner. Declared Presi- 
dent Hoover: “The Red Cross is one of 
the most beautiful flowers of the American 
spirit. . Like so many benign social 
agencies, it sprang from the mind and the 
heart of a woman. Clara Barton was in 
her own person and her own life all that 
the Red Cross has since become. 
The Johnstown flood found her ready and 
within an hour after it was reported she 
was on her way to the stricken city. 
Clara Barton did not look to government 
for support of her work. Governments 
are always too slow, frequently too short- 
sighted, to meet the sudden sharp de- 
mands of critical emergencies. She de- 
pended upon the instant response of the 
individual human heart. ... The Red 
Cross is a living embodiment of the peo- 
ple’s heart and soul.” 

@ Work kept Herbert Hoover Sr. away 
from the circus last week. Herbert 
(“Peter”) Hoover III could not go either. 
He had a cold. But the President’s wife 
rounded up everybody else at the White 
House and took them to Ringling Bros.- 
Barnum & Bailey’s Greatest Show on 
Earth. It was Granddaughter Peggy Ann’s 
first circus and her eyes almost popped 
out of her head as she sat in the centre 
of the front row watching everything at 
once. For company she had Patsy, 7, 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 

Real Enemy: Fog y id | 

Having assembled the greatest peace- The: 

time air force concentration in U. S. his- display 

tory at Dayton (Time, May 25), early air, mas 

last week the Army prepared to move its of "the : 

672-plane armada toward Chicago. The weather 

fleet was to attack a mythical foreign of the s 

horde which threatened the south end of Except. 

Lake Michigan. But before the armada fights o 

could get its wheels off the Dayton air- aerobati 

fields, a real enemy pounced upon it: fog. inland o 

After an emergency meeting in the dead suit pla 

of night, Frederick Trubee Davison, As- Rastern 

sistant Secretary of War for Aeronautics, shooed i 

Major General James E. Fechet, Chief of Altho 

raz Air Corps, and his assistant, Brigadier did not 

Se rmaihiaal General Benjamin Delahauf Foulois (in the ensi 

st ’ ees cae command of the maneuvers) set the ar- where a! 

Peccy ANN Hoover, Frienps & RELATIVES” mada’s schedule back 24 hr. Particularly =—more 


Brother had a cold, Grandfather was busy. 


daughter of Mrs. Frederick B. Butler. 
Mrs. Hoover’s social secretary; Robert. 
11, son of Hoover Secretary Joslin; John 
Marshall, 11, and Grace, children of Hoo- 
ver Secretary Newton. Peggy Ann’s father 
was there too, plump-cheeked and heavier, 
out for his first fun since his convales- 
cence at Asheville. Because they were 
“circus-minded” Mrs. Hoover also took 
along her White House guests, Mrs. Stark 
McMullin of Palo Alto and Hugh Gib- 
son, U. S, Ambassador to Belgium. 


ARMY & NAVY 
War Without Profit (Cont'd) 


Last week the War Policies Commission, 
chairmanned by dapper, pink-cheeked 
Secretary of War Hurley, concluded its 


public hearings, prepared to write a report ° 


for the President. Created by Congress, 
it had heard many a witness, some with 
ideas, more without, on how to take the 
profit out of war. No proposal had gained 
more attention or stirred more discussion 
than that of Bernard Mannes Baruch, 
Wartime head of the War Industries 
Board, for “freezing” all prices by presi- 


Next to the Baruch plan, the most ar- 
resting proposal the Commission heard last 
week came from New York’s swart little 
Congressman Fiorello Henry La Guardia. 
A War aviator, Representative La Guardia 
wanted a constitutional amendment to 
allow a wartime Government to declare a 
moratorium, nationalize all industry, ra- 
tion the entire civil population and con- 
script everyone “from Texas Guinan to 
J. P. Morgan.” Ships, railroads, every- 
thing would be taken over without com- 
pensation and returned later to their own- 
ers without damage payments. Testified 
this Republican insurgent: 

“The safest place in the next war will 
be in the first-line trenches. The casual- 
ties among the civil population will be 
enormous. Under any system there will 
be inequalities. There will be casualties 
among industry, finance and commerce, 
the same as combatants. . 

Herbert Bayard Swope, onetime execu- 
tive editor of the late, muzzle-hating New 
York World, startled newsmen by his 
rigorous advocacy of wartime censorship 
and propaganda. He would put all publi- 
cations under Federal license with a Secre- 
tary of Information in the President’s 


was this irksome to’ Secretary Davison. 
His guest and fellow-observer at the Day- 
ton concentration was his fellow-Yaleman, 
close friend and sub-cabinet colleague and 
rival, David Sinton Ingalls, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Aeronautics. Last 
year Secretary Ingalls put on a whopping 
good show over New York City and the 
Eastern coast, fixed the Navy’s air service 
firmly in the public mind (T1meE, May 10, 
1930). This year Secretary Davison was 
determined that the Army’s green-&-yel- 
low aerial arm should outshine the Navy’s 
silver planes. : 

When the weather cleared in the mid- 
west, the Army armada gave Chicago its 
delayed spectacle: close formation flying, 
aerobatics, mass combat and attack opera- 
tions. Then the show moved to its culmi- 
nation in the East. With only two minor 
mishaps—one plane forced down, one 
damaged while landing—the fleet crossed 
the Appalachian highlands and _ settled 
upon five airfields near Manhattan. 

A theoretical coalition of foreign powers 
had vanquished overnight the U. S. Battle 
and Scouting Fleets, destroyed the Panama 
Canal, was about to loose a fleet of planes 
on New York from aircraft carriers. The 
actual enemy was again bad weather. 

The armada was to circle east and north 














































dential proclamation at the outbreak of Capinet Sai r ] i 
War (Trae, May 25), At the Commis- “yt'se raw materials, capital and men °XeE Connecticut, over Ossining, N. ¥: [Anan 
sion’s closing session Mr. Baruch reap- are conscripted tne. << down the Hudson River (so that in Thei 
peared to answer such critics of his planas public opinion be dealt with in time of “5° of accident no plane would fall in the 
Newton Diehl Baker and General Douglas war Jt must be organized and paraded city), dog-fight over lower Manhattan, a high c 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff. under drillmasters. Censorship and propa- then proceed to dedicate the new Floyd it had ne 
“There was not a single witness,” de- ganda are the agencies of domination. Bennett Field in Brooklyn. a ing Dayt 
clared Mr. Baruch, “who did not propose Propaganda, however naive at times At noon, Alfred Emanuel Smith tooka | a Bosto 
price-fixing through some means. The ex- shall proclaim our virtues, sublimate our party of friends to the top of his Empire formatior 
cess profits tax standing alone as a means aims. accentuate our successes. indict the State Building (world’s tallest). Crowds column c 
of equalizing the burdens of war is fatally ices of the enemy and ‘ealatedine tiks congregated in Manhattan’s Central Park. impressiv 
defective because it aggravates inflation. 4 -hievements ” Militant pacifists under Rabbi Stephen gsth Pur 
The fixation of a few individual prices is Pacifists used the W. P. C. hearings as Samuel Wise prepared to harangue street Lieut. Iry 
a wrong war policy because it would be 4 national forum to broadcast their views gatherings, urge them to beware the blood famed - 
confiscatory, because it has only a frag- Chairman Hurley was a bit impatient with 0 the glistening wings overhead. But the f again the 
mentary effect on inflation and because it  ¢hpir long-winded arguments to the effect show had to be postponed three hours on the sky t 
is more difficult than general stabilization. that the only wav to wipe out wer profits account of bad flying weather and around by the a1 
“We used a good many euphemisms wag to wipe out war, The Commins 3 9™ it looked as if the spectacle would Manding | 
during the War for the sake of national ¢mphasis on war rather than peace plans have to be called off entirely. Black clouds demonstr; 
morale and this one of ‘price-fixing by jp oved Mercer Johnston, director of the hung over Connecticut. But Col. Charles Washingt 


Augustus Lindbergh, who was to lead his fair. In 

squadron of Missouri National Guard ob- Davison 

servation planes, flew off to the rendezvous Amy’s g 
to inspect the weather. Like oldtime cav- mountain 
alry commanders who preferred theif aman or | 
personal mounts to Army issue, he flew mobilizati 
his own fleet Lockheed-Sirius to Ossining, far avert 
reported fair flying conditions. At Mitchel Amy cas 


agreement’ is a good deal like calling con- 
scription ‘selective service’ and referring 
to registrants for the draft as ‘mass volun- 
teers.’ Let’s make no mistake about it. 
We fixed prices [during the War] with the 
aid of potential Federal compulsion and 
we could not have obtained unanimous 
compliance otherwise.” 


People’s Legislative Service, to call it 
“little better than a war-mongering Com- 
mission.” 


*Bottom row: Patsy Butler (left), Peggy Ann 
Hoover, Robert Joslin, John Marshall Newton, 
Grace Newton. Top row: Mrs. McMullin (left), 
Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Hoover Jr., Mrs. Hoover, 
Ambassador Gibson, Mr. Hoover Jr. 
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ield, L. I., General Foulois gave the criminates in favor of i : 

ed go!” signal. The show it on. J UDICIARY not make it othitiets if i deccomotion 

oo f _ ogy called ad a hee va agg Liberals Have It is ment — a seamenelte Cottonttes. 

- a isplay of air power—sham battles in the . - ++ The statute treats upon a similar 

early air, mass flying formations with the wings sande Chiet Tustine of coat Pore. ge ler basis all owners of chain stores. . . . This 
re its of the planes 16 ft. apart. The dreary gars 


is all the Constitution requires.” 


and critics have been intently watching What gave the Supreme Court decision 


The ; , 
weather permitted only a stately parade the Supreme Court for any change in its 


reign ee age ‘agesaty Seas elie 
dof | Suege dor a few power dives and dog ‘ember, any shift in its alignment. The  Chain-store taxation ts a live politicl ins 
mada fi er anak Floyd Bennett Field, the onl Hughes appointment last year focused the throughout the Midwest had South. In 
. air- E hatics of a afternoon took eed Supreme Court in the Senate as an issue 3, States chain-store tax legislation is 
: fog. inland over New Jersey. A patrol i aul of “human rights” v. “property rights” pending. The same selkiciens who criti- 
dead suit planes dove at the World-Tele ram (Tre, Feb. 17, 1930 ¢¢ seq.). Justices cized the Supreme Court and Chief Justice 
, As- stern Air Transport’s “flying sense bok » Brandeis, Holmes and Stone, dissenters Hughes were ready to seize upon its 
utics, shooed it further off the course ’ all, were then cited as the court’s Liberal opinion now as a prime argument for 
ief of Although the New York performance ™ority upholding “human rights.” Jus- pressing this form of taxation. Similar 
adier did not al up to its po wien billin tices Van Devanter, McReynolds, Suther-  Chain-store tax cases from North Carolina 
s (in the ensuin ate upon New En Te het land and Butler were grouped as the Con- ang Mississippi are now awaiting Supreme 
le ar- where pre Rs mythical enem henasened ve eee OS Conrt action. 

ilarly th d for it - db flayed Nominee Hughes as a reactionary, Red Fi Chief , , 
saa —more than made up for it. Favored by 4 “corporation lawyer” who would ally ed Flag. Chief Justice Hughes again 





himself with the court’s conservatives to Showed a liberal slant last week when he 


Day- nt eg: = glen Pang 
ro interpret the Law and the Constitution "4 the court’s decision voiding a Com- 
oo narrowly. Oilman-Utilitarian Henry La- ™Unist’s conviction under California’s “red 
, Sec- tham Doherty spoke darkly of “opinions flag” law. Yetta Stromberg, 19, ran a 


children’s camp at which youngsters 
pledged loyalty to a red flag. Under the 
California statute it is a felony to “display 
any red flag or other device as a sign, 
symbol or emblem of opposition to or- 


which will give a monopoly in perpetuity 
to some one corporation.” Friends of 
Nominee Hughes were of a different opin- 
ion; they predicted that he would have a 
liberal cast of mind on the bench, might 


Last 


pping 
d the 
srvice 


> often join the dissenters. Soon after the ganized government or as an invitation 
y-yel- confirmation of Chief Justice Hughes, the ps m eee to aye ‘eeeeumeal De- 
lavy’s Supreme Court was filled by the appoint- oT} . ~ Jus a : 
ment of Owen Josephus Roberts as Asso- siiek date of an opportunity for 
mid- ciate Justice. For months nothing spec- a 7 ay ee to the - yo 
go its tacular happened because the trends of the ae meg ae. Cre to the will 
lying Supreme Court are almost as slow and ok the eure and that changes may be 
ypera- imperceptible as geological formations. ” cos 9 yey a eae funda- 
~ulmi- Last week, however, brought a batch a PT aaa our constitutional sys- 
miner of decisions which seemed definitely to ‘™-.-.-.- The State court recognized the 
ae establish the fact that Chief Justice indefinitiveness and ambiguity of the [red 
rossed Hughes and Associate Justice Roberts had flag] clause [which] is repugnant to the 


guaranty of liberty contained in the 14th 
Amendment.” 
Of the conservative minority, Justices 


wrought a significant change in the Su- 
preme Court’s line-up. With their aid the 
dissenting minority had become the 


ettled 














owers 5 ey: . a Dis ge Tyreeny A, 
Battle bench’s Liberal majority. Even the court’s Butler and Mc Rey nolds disse nted. “ 
nana unanimous opinions had a less conserva- _ Gas Tax. Without dissent the entire 
lanes tive flavor. Supreme Court upheld the right of Ohio 
P The Chats Tem; The chief case that re ‘°° ‘= 4 public service corporation on 
er i. — vealed the Supreme Court’s change in- aire mp gas it brought in from two adjoin- 
‘ eystone : . ‘ . States, regardless > constitution< 
north ee ee volved a tax imposed in 1929 by Indiana oti pM ardless of the constitutional 
N. Y. Army’s Davison, Navy's INGALLS on chain stores. Under this law the first PromDition against a tax on interstate 
- ; mts Paine ie ae leah Sih ah Rote Ress hie . nay? commerce. 
hat in Their objective: the public mind. store pay s the State $3 per year, the next Citi hip Ca : 
in the four pay $10, the next five $15, the next itizenship Case. Even more _nhews- 
,attan, a high ceiling, the division performed as ten $20 and all above that $25. Lafayette worthy was Chief Justice Hughes’s dis- 
Floyd it had never had a chance to do since leav- Jackson, owner of a grocery chain of 225 <Se#timg opinion this week in a 5-to-4 deci- 


ing Dayton, flew by the reviewing stand stores on which he was taxed $5,443 as sion denying citizenship to Rev. Douglas 
tooka — at Boston Harbor in such close-packed compared to $675 for the same number of MacIntosh, a Canadian, a War chaplain, 


pire formation that the passage of the entire individwa! stores, appealed to the Federal now professor of theology at Yale, and 
‘rowds column consumed only 11 minutes. Most Court on the ground that the tax was dis- Marie Averill Bland, a Canadian War 
Park. impressive was the finished work of the criminatory. A circuit court upheld his nurse with the U. S. Army, because they 
tephen gsth Pursuit Squadron, commanded by contention. But the Supreme Court over- refused to bear arms for the U. S. in what 
street Lieut. Irving Woodring, last of the Army’s ruled him, validated the Indiana tax law _ they considered an unjustifiable war. 

_ blood famed “Three Musketeers.” Time and in a 5-to-4 decision (Justices Hughes, Justice Roberts deserted the Liberals 


ut the f gain the 18 Boeings roared down from Brandeis, Holmes, Stone, Roberts versus to give the Conservatives their majority. 
urs on [the sky to smite the bombers. Heartened Van Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, Declaring that neither the Constitution 
yround by the armada’s proud showing the com- Butler). Justice Roberts wrote the ma- nor Congress made arms-bearing a require- 


would manding officers determined to try another _jority opinion: ment of citizenship, the Chief Justice pro- 
clouds demonstration over Manhattan en route to “Tt is not the function of this court... tested: “When one’s belief collides with 
“harles Washington, should the weather there turn to consider the propriety or justness of the the power of the State, the latter is su- 
sad his fair. In any event, Assistant Secretary tax, to seek the motive or to criticize the | preme within its sphere and submission 
rd ob- Davison could point with pride to the public policy which prompted it... . The or punishment follows. But, in the forum 
ezvous Army’s getting its 672 planes across the power of taxation is fundamental... . of conscience, duty to a moral power 
1e caV- mountains and up the coast without losing The restriction that it shall not be exer- higher than the State has always been 

their aman or machine. With ten days more for cised [unequally] does not compel the maintained. . . . If such a man is to be 
e flew mobilization to continue, caution had thus adoption of an iron rule of equal taxation barred, it should be in unequivocal terms 
ssining, far averted all of the six deaths which nor prevent variety or differences in tax- and not in such a way as to give admission 


Mitchel Amy casualty charts forecast. ation... . . The fact that a statute dis- to a host far less worthy.” 
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Supreme Pleasure Broker Edward F. Hutton, owner of Hus- Garbage The bu 
With conservative railroad executives 54” I: : : : Three weeks ago in the Supreme Court oo cen 
the least popular member of the Interstate _“It is the intention of many owners of of the U. S., New York City won an im- | anticipati 
Commerce Commission is Joseph Bartlett yachts not to put them into commission portant suit against New Jersey involving ing to 
Eastman of Massachusetts. They consider water from the Delaware River (Time, construct 
him “dangerously radical.” Vainly did May 18). Last week in the same court swelling 1 
they implore President Hoover not to re- New Jersey won a suit no less important boomed 
appoint him. Last week in Manhattan against New York City involving garbage clubs ope! 
Commissioner Eastman, twelve years in in the Atlantic Ocean. Angeles 
office, —. hi “gente wey? Pe For years New York City’s custom has vada has 
ownership = ewig, “ncerenapg part why been to load most of its garbage aboard blossomec 
railmen dislike him. Excerpts: scows, tow them about 40 mi. to sea, dump be separe 
. . . Government in business is not them. Wind and tide drift much of the pleasantly 
an idea that I view with alarm if the busi- refuse back to shore, spreading it along All this 
ness is of such a nature that it cannot be New Jersey’s otherwise fine resort beaches, Vegas the 
carried on by private enterprise without polluting the water, depreciating property stern disfz 
an elaborate system of public regulation. values. New Jersey asked the Supreme Dam shal 
“Being somewhat in advance of the Court to enjoin New York’s garbage Therefore 
times I have an abiding conviction that the dumping as a public nuisance. Last week went fort] 
sound and sensible way to carry on such the Supreme Court ordered the city to hundred 
a business is for the Government to as- stop its evil practice, but allowed it a George Se 
sume complete responsibility for it... . “reasonable time” (yet to be fixed) in ing down 
“I’m not prepared to say this country is which | to construct garbage incinerators. night club 
ripe for such ideas now and still less for As of “no importance” the Supreme Court raided. L 
their execution. Therefore I shall not put aside New York’s defense that the breweries 
press such Bolshevistic suggestions but dumping took place beyond the three-mile threatenec 
merely record them in order that I may limit and hence outside U. S. territorial thusiastic 
some day have that supreme pleasure, if I jurisdiction. mash bart 
live long enough, of saying ‘I told you Keystone A problem for every municipality is gers, bart 
so.’” Epwarp F. Hutton garbage disposal. New York put in its first girl enter 
. on : incinerator in 1908. Other installations clean-up, 
= “89 yi me re ee . showed yachtycoons their duty. have been slow because citizens living near as Dry as 
e carriers’ move for increased freight : : th i clared Col 
rates to offset reduced earnings and avert this year lest they give offence to some of ee ee ben “We're 
wage cuts got up more steam last week. their friends who have been hard hit by pots. The Supreme Court’s mandate for Hoove 
Following the Chicago meeting of the As- the industrial depression, and also for fear d city offici : 
ah f t might offend in times like these. Ihave SPurTe city officials to press on, regard- Though 
sociation of Railway Executives for the  't Might oltend in times hike these, 1 have | f local lai ri f avti 
ne Gelende eho ieteell ti» be rw ess of local complaints, with a plan for playtime a 
same purpose (Time, May 18), 40 mem- “#iree Iriends who intend to keep “heir new incinerators to cost $17,375,000 men will | 
bers of the Eastern Railroads’ Presidents’ Yachts at their docks this year for these )) J 7 nd se oe eines 
, makati During the War, New York considered tion villag 
Conference gathered in Manhattan, named = T°45008._ plans whereby garbage could be reduced away at 1 
a committee to petition the I. C. C. for a ‘I believe the newspapers could create + i 8 a al Was i 
general revision of the rate structure. To the right sort of sentiment so that nearly eagpesn 4 tee po sgh of $3,000 epee 
the support of the executives came Labor ¢Vety yacht would be placed in commis- ee : tiie dia cee a Rs ton 
Ar ; sion this year. thus creatin re work all ¢nded that idea. Within the year a Bos- model toy 
(weekly), official mouthpiece for the S!0M this year, thus creating more Work a : , 
, . und. We would not have sailors look- to man nibbled at New York’s garbage the Interic 
1,800,000 members of the four great rail- ®70und. We would not have saviors 10% output with a proposition to dry it out for leasing or 
road brotherhoods. As holders of $1,200,- ing for work, there would be more paint, fertiliser ‘aly ore ry f that ies “y) : 
000,000 in rail bonds, the National Asso- i! and gasoline, food and other ship's Sic? git. ae ae . Mi “rete 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks meeting SUPplies purchased. If yachtsmen could t eee ae Oe a ee ALB ald 
in Washington last week endorsed “all Only be assured that it is their duty at 0: ae : wie onl some 
endeavors which may be made by the this time to keep their yachts in commis- » go U. ne er maemge 3 to a survey yd a 
railroad companies to restore their earn- Sion, it would help the general situation <M reins b oo ia ee abl a wo id oy 
ings to a normal basis.” which all of us are trying to relieve. enue Irom garbage disposal. A notable ex- ama be § 
’ Yachtsman Hutton said that the aver- ception is Miami where the incinerator sonal fitm 
yd ee C. expected the carriers would age 200-ft. pleasure craft placed in com- Plants collect $5,000 per year from a hos- condition, 
ask, besides rate upping for long hauls, i <cion for five months required the ex- ital to supply it with steam for launder- training an 
for sharp cuts on short hauls where they . . i i j ] 
Seiietio “il Y penditure of $100,000 in wages and sup- ing and cooking. Many a small city helps zens may 
compete directly with motor trucks. So plies dispose of its garbage by feeding it either Business | 
desperate is the railroads’ fight against i F i , ing it ov resid 
me : Although seamen might be grateful for to hogs of its own or by turning it over sidence 
bus & truck competition that fortnight ago ; : : t ivate piggeries. A hog-feedin; Cramton v 
bef he L CC. Readi Mr. Hutton’s propagating the right sort 0 private piggeries. Among hog-leeding 
* tid 3 Phas eading Co. made a 6F sentiment toward keeping sailors em- towns Alhambra, Calif., Portland, Me, J contractor: 
diary ye oe >on a at so sub- ployed, U. S. ship-builders view with Lynn, Mass., Albany, N. Y. Grand Rapids, their own 
y as a beneficiary of undertaxation. = ajarm the fact that Mr. Hutton, like many Lansing and Ann Arbor, Mich. truck theit Boulder C 
another U. S. millionaire, has his pleasure Tefuse to piggeries. The cost of incinera- the Gover 
LABOR craft built abroad. Mr. Hutton’s Hussar I, eo ee 26¢ agen - on Muslcsale | 
amie : = now in use, was built at Kiel in 1923. Now to $5 per ton at Providence, ravagant ¢ 
Right Sort of Sentiment a-building, also at Kiel, is Hussar 7, It where the plant is a quarter-mile from f based on } 
Month ago in Manhattan, idle seamen will cost $1,250,000. Since labor is the City Hall. The con 
complained to the municipal employment largest cost in yacht building (80%), and Abroad garbage disposal is made profit- Dam bega 
bureau that certain U. S. yacht owners since German shipyard labor costs 22¢ able. The Rotterdam trolley system is panies, Inc 
were importing — foreign seamen under, an hour—48¢ less than the U. S. scale— operated by power generated at the in- job, after 
bond to run their boats, instead of em- Mr. Hutton will save himself $500,000 by cinerator plant. A large part of London’s a penalty ¢ 
ploying U. S. hands. The bureau took the having his boat constructed abroaw@ From garbage will be taken by Henry Ford to ness. On t 
names of the yachtsmen complained _ this saving, however, must be deducted a__ burn in his English factories. Combustion =— 
against, sent them to Secretary of Labor 30% import duty ($3 75,000 on Hussar I7) on 1,000 tons per day will save him 50% ot ithoueh 
Doak. Last week in Manhattan the sport _ in effect since 1928. on his fuel bills. thon Javed : 
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Las Vegas Made Safe 


The builders of Hoover Dam will spend 
530,000,000 Federal dollars in and around 
Las Vegas, Nev. in the next eight years. In 
anticipation of this flood of cash, the little 
desert town, main-line rail base for the 
construction camps, has been swelling and 
swelling like a toadstool. Real estate has 
boomed, collapsed, boomed again. Night 
clubs opened up with show girls from Los 
Angeles. Speakeasies flourished, for Ne- 
vada has no dry law. Gambling resorts 
blossomed legally. Dam workers were to 
be separated from their pay checks as 
pleasantly as possible. 

All this growth and commotion at Las 
Vegas the Federal Government eyed with 
stern disfavor. It was decided that Hoover 
Dam shall be built in a moral atmosphere. 
Therefore from Washington last week 
went forth secret orders which sent half a 
hundred Prohibition agents under Col. 
George Seavers of San Francisco swoop- 
ing down upon Las Vegas. Twenty-five 
night clubs, saloons and roadhouses were 
raided. Lakes of liquor were seized, five 
breweries put out of commission. Fire 
threatened the business district when en- 
thusiastic agents ignited a great stack of 
mash barrels. Arrested were 80 bootleg- 
gers, bartenders, speakeasy proprietors, 
girl entertainers. After a twelve-hour 
“clean-up,” Las Vegas was reported to be 
as Dry as the surrounding sagebrush. De- 
clared Col. Seavers: 

“We’re going to make this place safe 
for Hoover Dam workers.” 


Though they will spend their money and 
playtime at Las Vegas, Hoover Dam work- 
men will live at Boulder City, a construc- 
tion village being built for them 31 mi. 
away at the dam site.* Last week in 
Washington steps were taken to fix the 
moral tone of Boulder City, make it a 
“model town.” Appointed by Secretary of 
the Interior Wilbur to manage the land 
leasing on this government reservation 
was Louis C. Cramton, onetime (1913-31) 
Michigan Congressman, ardent Prohibitor. 
At Boulder City, Mr. Cramton announced, 
only two competing businesses of the 
same type would be permitted, and leases 
would be granted only on “character, per- 
sonal fitness, personality, age, physical 
condition, financial and service fitness, 
training and experience.” Only U. S. citi- 
zns may do business at Boulder City. 
Business lots will rent at $300 per year, 
residence lots at $120 per year. Mr. 
Cramton warned that Six Companies, Inc., 
contractors for the dam, would operate 
their own commissary for workmen at 
Boulder City. Said he: “The purpose of 
the Government . . . is to guard against 
wholesale bankruptcy as the result of ex- 
travagant overdevelopment . . . and plans 
based on hopes rather than information.” 


The construction contract for Hoover 


Dam began to run last week. Six Com- 
panies, Inc. have 2,635 days to finish the 
job, after which they must pay the U. S. 
a penalty of $3,000 per day for any tardi- 
ness. On the job now are 350 men. 


*Although Secretary Wilbur changed the name 
of the dam from Boulder to Hoover, the construc- 
tion centre did not become Hoover City. 


Boom prospects attracted to Las Vegas, 
along with many another adventurer, one 
Blair Coan, onetime handyman of the 
Republican National Committee. He 
bobbed up in Las Vegas to start a news- 
paper. In Los Angeles to buy printing 
equipment, Blair Coan declared of Las 
Vegas: 

“People are streaming in from every- 
where. There is no room in hotels. The 
town needs 1,000 more homes and 150 
more stores. There isn’t a gas plant in 
town. . . . Milk has to be shipped in. So 
does ice cream. All post office boxes have 
been rented and the general delivery line 
is a block long all day. Six big gambling 
casinos are operating. About the only 
thing Las Vegas doesn’t need is restau- 
rants. We’ve got 57 now. There are seven 
drug stores and 50 groceries. But the town 
has only six policemen and none in uni- 
form.” 


N 


4 de 
Mayors in France 


At Havre last week arrived the junket- 
ing Mayors and representatives of 24 U.S. 
cities with their wives and children, all 
guests of France for the International 
Colonial & Overseas Exposition (TIME, 
May 25). Their behavior on foreign soil 
immediately began to make front-page 
news in their respective homes. Havre’s 
Mayor Léon Meyer greeted them with a 
long flowery speech. Baltimore’s Ex- 
Mayor Broening* proposed a mock mar- 
riage to symbolize the union of “Uncle 
Sam and Miss France.” The groom was 
beetle-browed George L. Baker of Port- 
land, Ore. The bride was Mrs. Claire 
Skeel Baker who said: “We were originally 





International 


Los ANGELES Mayor & WIFE 


“We haven't taken a drink since we left 
the U. S.” 


married at Medford, Ore. in 1ro11 but 
we’re glad to have it ratified in France.”+ 
After Mayor Meyer had performed the 


*Last week he was succeeded by Mayor-Elect 
Howard Wilkinson Jackson. 

tAccording to Who’s Who the Bakers were 
married Aug. 7, 1910. 


service in the Hotel de Ville, the bridal 
bouquet was placed on the tomb of the 
local Unknown Soldier. 

Next the Mayors were ushered into a 
great banquet which lasted four hours. 
Raising his champagne glass Mayor Meyer 
proposed a toast to the Presidents of 
France and the U. S. News photographers 
waited to catch the scene. Suddenly a 
chair scraped back. Mayor John Clinton 
Porter of Los Angeles had put his bubbly 
glass down and was standing up. He took 
his wife by the arm and stalked out of 
the room, saying something about refusing 
to be photographed amid such “law-break- 
ing.” After an embarrassing pause, Mayor 
Meyer repeated his toast. All the others 
drank it down. 

Outside the banquet hall Mayor Porter 
explained that he joined the church at 13 
and has always regarded alcohol as evil. 
He had scolded his colleagues on the trip 
across for their drinking. Loudly he an- 
nounced: “We won’t violate the American 
Constitution no matter where we go and 
no matter what the rest do.* Yes, we’re 
Dry! We haven’t taken one drink since 
we left the U. S. and we don’t intend to 
touch alcoholic stimulants while in 
France.” 

The Porter exhibition moved Omaha's 
Mayor Metcalfe to issue this statement: 
“I detest champagne myself but Mrs. Met- 
calfe and I drank this toast because we 
felt it with all our hearts.” 

Mayor Porter was privately rebuked by 
his colleagues for his crass behavior, was 
told that repetitions of such a scene would 
spoil the “goodwill” of the whole junket. 
When the party reached Rouen where 
another banquet was served them, Mayor 
Porter had been coached in the art of re- 
sponding to French toasts. Instead of 
stalking out, he lifted his champagne glass 
to his lips, did not sip, did not swallow. 

Ill health dogged the Mayors and their 
families. Trenton’s Donnelly, sick at sea, 
went straight to Paris to rest. Atlanta’s 
Key was taken to the American Hospital 
in Paris with stomach trouble. Mrs. Gray, 
wife of the 78-year-old Mayor of Pasco, 
Wash. had to be carried to her Rouen 
hotel room. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


Boat Rockers 


To Boston went Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
To Ray Lyman Wilbur went newshawks. 
To newshawks went these words of the 
Secretary of the Interior about his old 
friend and fellow Californian, Herbert 
Hoover: 

“People now realize that the President 
has been the most stable force in U. S. 
business. He has stood pat. ... The 
tendency to blame him for every cow that 
went dry has vanished. . . . The Presi- 
dent has accomplished some difficult navi- 
gation in rough seas. More people have 


tried to rock the boat than usual in a 
depression. The boat rockers have suc- 
ceeded in getting about everybody’s feet 
wet but the President has seen to it that 
they haven’t capsized the ship.” 


*Mayor Porter exhibited ignorance. The 18th 
Amendment does not forbid drinking of liquor 
legally acquired. 





INTERNATIONAL 
W heat Meet 
(See front cover) 


Fortunately for the British Isles they 
are small and populous enough to eat all 
the wheat they can grow, and much 
more. They have no “wheat problem.” 
They were not represented at the Wheat 
Conference of Eleven Exporting Countries 
which met in London last week. These 
countries, their wheat production and their 
wheat exports in millions of bushels for 
1930 were: 

Production Exports 

Russia Canada ........ 186 

1m a are § Argentina Ist 

Canada iis Biss 2s vee 140 

India Australia ear |) 

Argentina Russia ... 

“Little Five’... 334* India 

Australia 

Totals 

Totals 

The Conference met in a cloud of gloom 
Sessions were “secret,” punctuated by 
leaks. Quarreling began on the first day 
and continued until the last. Nothing was 
accomplished except to make “personal 
contacts” and set up a permanent statis- 
tical bureau to gather data on wheat, 
already plentiful. The Conference dis- 
banded, died an utter failure. 

The problems it failed to solve, long 
baffling to best minds, are as follows: 

Problem No. 1: Price. Broadly speak- 
ing the “wheat problem” is the present 
impossibility, faced by exporting countries, 
of selling all their wheat at a profitable 
price. 

At a sufficiently cut price anything can 
be sold. Famine-stricken China, too poor 
to buy $1 wheat, 50¢ wheat, or even 25¢ 
wheat, would gladly eat up the whole 
world surplus if offered 10¢ wheat or 5¢ 
wheat. As Samuel Roy McKelvie, wheat 
member of the U. S. Federal Farm Board, 
onetime (1919-23) Governor of Nebraska, 
chief U. S. delegate to the London Wheat 
Conference said last week: 

“The demand for wheat for food in 
most countries is comparatively inelastic. 
In order to tap extensively the strata of 
elastic demand—for food in China, for ex- 
ample, for feed in many countries, and for 
industrial uses—prices cruelly low to 
wheat producers are necessary. —Tempo- 
rarily this may be inevitable. . . .” 

Appalled by the sheer cruelty which 
would be necessary to market the 1931 
world wheat surplus now, the U. S. and 
Canadian Governments are trying by pool 
operations to support the world price of 
wheat, and with some success, though at 
great cost. This action, this holding back, 
has made it easier for nations which are 
not holding back to jump in and sell their 
wheat. They are selling cheap, but not so 
cheap as they would have to sell if the 
U. S. and Canada were not holding back. 
Picturesquely last week Sam McKelvie 
barked (for the special benefit of Isidore 
Lubimov, the Soviet chief delegate): “We 
are not going to hold the umbrella for 
other countries forever!” 


*Poland, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. 1930 export figures for the “Little 
Five” are not yet available. 
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More explicitly Mr. McKelvie said: “It 
would not be fair to the members of this 
Conference, or to the world at large, to 
leave the misapprehension that the United 
States is out of the export market. Many 
wish that we were, but we emphatically 
are not!” 

Comrade Isidore Lubimov and heads of 
most other delegations understood Ne- 
braska’s McKelvie to mean by this that 
the U. S. and “her trusty vassal Canada” 
(as the Moscow /zvestia put it) are about 
to start dumping—‘and how!” (a phrase 
popularized abroad by U. S. talkies). The 
European impulse was to call Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie a hypocrite when he said that under 
Federal Farm Board aegis the 275 million 
surplus bushels of U. S. wheat “will be 
sold, but they will be merchandised in 
orderly fashion; they will not be thrown 
overboard for anything they will bring, to 
demoralize domestic and foreign markets.” 

To Russia, who is accused of “dumping” 
because she disposed of go millions of 
bushels in 1930 at a price low enough to 
find buyers, the ‘orderly marketing” of 
275 millions of bushels sounds like a U. S. 
euphemism for what would be called 
dumping if any other nation did it. 

Price, then, is the first baffling element 
in the wheat problem: How can one sell 
at all without selling cheap? How can one 
sell cheap without dumping? How can 
one dump without cruelty? 

Sam McKelvie, who racked his brains 
over these questions last week, is the latest 
man drafted by President Hoover to com- 
plete his Federal Farm Board (Time, Aug. 
12, 1929). No wheat-grower, Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie publishes the Nebraska Farmer. 
Grumblers call him a “political farmer.” 
Aged 50, staunchly conservative, Publisher 
McKelvie opposes the equalization fee, 
opposes debenture, urges the farmer to 
help himself. 

Problem No. 2: Acreage. Apart from 
stating the U. S. Farm Board’s orderly in- 
tentions, Chief Delegate McKelvie’s con- 
tribution to the Conference last week was 
an appeal for reduction of acreage, “volun- 
tary reduction,” in all wheat exporting 
countries. 

The other delegates knew that Sam Mc- 
Kelvie and fellow Farm Boarders have 
made this same appeal up and down the 
U. S. wheat belt for two years to U. S. 
farmers. To carry an appeal to the world 
when it has already fallen on deaf ears in 
the U. S. seemed to many delegates twice 
hypocritical. That Canada is not the 
“trusty vassal” of the U. S. appeared when 
Canada’s George Howard Ferguson, High 
Commissioner of the Dominion in London 
and Chairman of the Wheat Conference 
last week, said cuttingly of the U. S. Chief 
Delegate’s speech: “It was prepared be- 
fore Mr. McKelvie came to London and 
perhaps without any definite relation to 
this Conference.” 

For the Soviet Union, Chief Delegate 
Isidore Lubimov stated that Russia is 
committed to the Five-Year Plan, that the 
plan lays down a progressively larger 
wheat acreage each year, that Russia can- 
not therefore reduce her acreage, and 
finally that she fears no Capitalist yheat 
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nation’s competition. Reason: She is con- 
vinced that her Communist wheat farms 
can grow wheat cheaper than it can be 
grown elsewhere. Therefore she can meet 
and beat all wheat competition—unless the 
Five-Year Plan breaks down. 

On the moral side, Russia’s Lubimoy 
pointed out that Tsarist Russia exported 
nearly twice as much wheat as her nearest 
competitor, and that no one called this 
morally wrong. Today Soviet Russia can- 
not by the wildest excess of dumping ex- 
port as much wheat as her largest com- 
petitor, which, of course, is Canada.* 
Therefore, in Moscow’s view, whatever 
Soviet Russia does or can do in the way 
of wheat exportation, she will be not less, 
but more generous to her competitors than 
Tsarist Russia was. 


The anti-Soviet answer to this is: 
“Times have changed.” While Russia was 
out of export wheat production during the 
War and her revolution, the U. S., Canada, 
Australia and Argentina greatly increased 
their acreage “spurred by high prices, 
patriotic appeals, or both” as Sam Mc- 
Kelvie put it last week. Having increased 
their acreage these nations now have “a 
vested interest” of which only cruelty 
could deprive them and cruelty would be 
wrong. 

Problem No. 3: Distribution. Poland’s 
Chief Delegate Adam Rose proposed that 
an International Wheat Quota Board be 
set up with power to impose an agreed 
limit on the monthly exports of each wheat 
exporting nation. Such rigid control has 
become increasingly popular in Europe, 
where “steel cartels” and such are com- 
mon. Lawyer Thomas Lincoln Chad- 
bourne of New York has persuaded the 
world’s sugar growers to adopt such a plan, 
though similar plans failed in the rubber, 
coffee, tin and several other industries. 
The U. S. farmer through his representa- 
tives in Congress would probably reject 
working under quota rule and in London 
last week Mr. McKelvie, knowing this, 
said “No.” 

The Soviet Delegation in a somewhat 
devious statement accepted part of the 
Polish plan, and all delegations except the 
U. S. favored a quota system of some sort. 
Uncle Sam alone said “No,” thus court- 
ing extreme unpopularity. 

Argentina, which exceeds the U. S. in 
wheat exports, played the shrewdest hand 
at London last week, her delegation keep- 
ing mouse quiet. No mouse-man, Sam 
McKelvie is the man who told the world 
Calvin Coolidge’s recipe for home-made 
wheat porridge.+ He knows that advertis- 
ing, oratory, exhortation are potent weap- 
ons. As the Wheat Conference died last 
week he wished the Russians lumps in 
their porridge but to correspondents he 
constructively said: 

“Nothing has been done here to pre- 
vent Russia’s dumping if she sees fit, and 
she has not been asked to change het 


*See table above: Canada exported in 1930 
twice as much wheat as Russia. 

tRecipe (Time, Dec. 8): two parts of whole 
wheat and one of whole rye cooked in a double 
boiler until the kernels of wheat burst ope 
Cooking requires from four to five hours. 
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methods, for Russia has the same right 
we have to sell her wheat wherever, when- 
ever and for whatever price she sees fit. 
But eventually she will discover it is un- 
profitable for herself.” 

Chief Delegate McKelvie even managed 
to say that the conference “accepted in 
principle the American suggestion that 
there should be a reduction in acreage.” 
Acceptance-in-principle is a useful phrase. 
The Conference did adopt a sop resolution 
in which it stated the obvious fact that 
reduction in acreage would ease the world 
wheat situation, but no chief delegate, 
except Sam McKelvie, even promised to 
exhort farmers to “voluntarily reduce.” 

As the Conference failed, wheat men 
were conscious that the world’s wheat 
elevators are bulging with last year’s sur- 
plus and that out of the earth was already 
springing another monster crop, another 
incubus. Too discouraged to tear their 
hair, Chicago wheat pit traders estimated 
quietly last week that North America will 
close 1931 with a surplus of one billion 
bushels—beyond all comparison the all- 
time record. 

o— 
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Russia Offers Co-Existence 


Picture a big, genial bear that walks 
like a man and is a man. You have pic- 
tured Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics (see cut). Last 
week at the League sessions in Geneva he 
came, after long probation and tremen- 
dous effort, finally into his own. M. Lit- 
vinov, as the world press has only lately 
begun to admit, aspired from the first to 
be a Kellogg or a Briand: a Peace Man. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact “renounces 
war as an instrument of national policy.” 
It has been accepted by almost all nations, 
including Russia. Before it was formulated 
M. Litvinov proposed a pact of “total dis- 
armament” among all nations (Time, Dec. 
12, 1927). He was called a trickster. 
Russia, it was said, would only pretend to 
disarm under such a pact. Next year M. 
Litvinov was back with a plan for “partial 
disarmament” by all nations (Time, April 
2, 1928). Again he was sat upon, sneered 
at. 

Up to last week the few U: S. news- 
papers which make a point of printing 
important speeches in full, had not so 
printed Litvinov speeches. Last week the 
New York Times and Associated Press 
stamped Russia’s bear-man with the hall- 
mark of respectable importance, printed 
entire the proposal he unfolded to outlaw 
economic war. 

Capitalism-+-Communism = Peace? It 
was not that everyone suddenly realized 
at Geneva last week that Litvinov is a 
Briand. The reason why Briand himself 
and other League statesmen suddenly be- 
gan to frown upon the bear-man was a 
trifle sordid. In recent months the Soviet 
Government has been swinging more and 
more buying orders from the U. S. to 
Europe. Pleased Europe wants more. 
French manufacturers were fervently with 
M. Briand when he lauded last week “the 
gteat moderation of M. Litvinov.” 

From the Moscow viewpoint Comrade 
Litvinov has always been moderate—a 


daring moderate in a land of humdrum 
radicals. Last week he dared at Geneva, 
or almost dared, to cast doubt on the pop- 
ular Russian thesis and belief that a 
Soviet-Capitalist World War is inevitable, 
coming soon. Prowling on thin ice, risk- 
ing his popularity at home, Russia’s mod- 
erate bear growled softly: 

“The Soviet and capitalist systems are 
struggling, and will continue to struggle 
against each other by the very fact of 
their existence and development. The 
question is whether this struggle and de- 
velopment will be allowed to follow a 
natural process or whether both systems 
will have recourse to mutually hostile 


Acme-P. & A. 
LITVINOV 
“The exports of Tsarist Russia were far 
greater . s 


measures which can have no decisive in- 
fluence in the outcome of the struggle but 
will turn out to be two-edged weapons. .. . 

“T may describe my proposal as a kind 
of economic non-aggression pact. I do not 
know what your attitude will be to this, 
but it will at least serve as evidence of the 
readiness of the Soviet Union to adhere 
to the principle of the peaceful co- 
existence of the two systems [Capitalism 
and Sovietism] and of having no ag- 
gressive intentions, whether of a political 
or economic nature.” 

These words are of utmost significance. 
Whereas in Russia it is commonplace, 
orthodox, respectable to speak of war as 
due “next year,” or in a few months, Com- 
rade Litvinov dared to suggest that Russia 
and the rest of the World can peacefully 
co-exist for a long, long time. His speech 
appeared in full on front pages through- 
out Russia—and he got away with it. 
There was no grumbling in Soviet official 


quarters. The Russian people were given 
last week a moderate, conciliatory thought 
to hold, and they are not given many such. 

Litvinov Pact. All peace pacts are 
nebulous, the Kellogg-Briand Pact notably 
so. Last week the Litvinov Pact, as pre- 
sented by its author in the form of a draft 
protocol, was seen to be a shade less 
nebulous than most. Full text: 

“The representatives of the undersigned 
European countries, recognizing: 

“I, That mitigation of the crisis which 
has overtaken the national economy of 
most countries requires, in addition to the 
abstention from war, as a means for the 
solution of international conflicts the com- 
plete cessation of all forms of economic 
aggression, both avowed and concealed, 
by any countries or groups of countries- 
against any other countries or groups of 
countries, 

“TI. That cessation of economic aggres- 
sion is an essential condition for the peace- 
ful co-operation of States in the sphere of 
economics irrespective of their political 
and economic systems. 

“TI. That the cessation of economic ag- 
gression would help put an end to the 
present atmosphere of mistrust, uncer- 
tainty and alarm weighing so heavily upon 
the economic position. 

“And, hoping that all other countries, 
inspired by their example, will join in 
this protocol, have decided to recommend 
that their governments sign the following 
protocol: 

“1) The contracting parties once more 
solemnly confirm the principle proclaimed 
at the International Economic Conference 
in 1927 of the peaceful co-existence of 
countries irrespective of their social, po- 
litical and economic systems. 

“2) In accordance with Clause II the 
parties undertake not to adopt in their re- 
lations with each other any discrimination 
whatsoever and regard the adoption in any 
of their countries of a special attitude 
militating against the interest of one or 
any of the countries subscribing to this 
protocol as incompatible with its prin- 
ciples.” 

Diplomats Browbeaten. Urging 
prompt acceptance of his pact “in prin- 
ciple” M. Litvinov said bluntly: “If you 
want Soviet orders you cannot object to 
Soviet exports. The Soviet Union is not 
the only country exporting raw materials. 
.. . The exports of Tsarist Russia were 
far greater than those of Soviet Russia, 
yet they were not condemned. ... We 
are only starting out to regain our place 
in the world markets. . . . I am here to 
offer a pledge that the Soviet Union will 
adhere to the principle of peaceful co- 
existence at this given stage of history!” 

After hemming, hawing and being very, 
very nice to Comrade Litvinov for three 
days, the League statesmen weasled by 
adopting a resolution in the Commission 
on European Union (“the United States of 
Europe”) which earmarked the Litvinov 
Pact for “further study.” Up jumped the 
bear-man, growling that Russia was ready 
to sign a pact of economic non-aggression 
now, and that now was the time to sign it. 
He moved for action. Up jumped Turkish 
Foreign Minister Twefik Rushdi Bey and 








seconded the motion. The bear-man, turn- 
ing upon Foreign Minister Julius Cur- 
tius of Germany, wanted to know why he 
was not for prompt action. Dr. Curtius, 
especially afraid of M. Litvinov because 
Germany needs Russian orders so badly, 
stammered that he was not personally op- 
posed but must consult his Government on 
so vital a matter. 

With tension growing, M. Briand sooth- 
ingly cut in: “I do not think there is a 
single representative of a European coun- 
try here who is not in sympathy with M. 
Litvinov’s proposal.” Everyone nodded 
hopefully and Comrade Litvinov, having 
won this moral victory, permitted M. 
Briand backed by British Foreign Secre- 
tary Arthur Henderson to insist that “fur- 
ther study” by all Governments about to 
be concerned was needed. 

For a recently despised Red, Comrade 
Litvinov had done himself proud. He 
might reflect that 18 months of delay pre- 
ceded confirmation of the toothless Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact (Time, Sept. 3, 1928). 

Bear-Man. In pre-War England there 
was a traveling salesman known as “Mr. 
Harrison.” If he was not Maxim Maxi- 
movitch Litvinov in disguise a great many 
people who claim to have known Max 
then are liars. Like other revolutionists, 
he kept his secrets to himself. But he was 
a friend of Lenin, also an exile from 
Tsarist Russia, and after the revolution 
Dictator Lenin appointed him first Soviet 
representative in London. 

Max had meanwhile married Ivy Low, 
close kin to Historian Sir Sydney Low and 
the late Sir Maurice Low, onetime Wash- 
ington correspondent of the arch-Con- 
servative London Morning Post. Thus 
Ivy Litvinov comes from the most aristo- 
cratic side of Fleet Street, has dabbled 
in journalism, written a mystery novel. 
When the Lloyd George Government 

(1916-22) had had some few contacts 
with Soviet Representative Litvinov he 
was arrested, exchanged for an English- 
man who had been imprisoned in Russia. 
Anglo-Soviet relations were broken off. 


Back in Moscow, able Max became as- 
sistant to the great George Tchitcherin, 
a former noble and Tsarist diplomat! who 
was Soviet Foreign Commissar from 1920 
onward for ten years, gradually growing 
sicker, turning over more & more of his 
cares to Max, who became Foreign Com- 
missar last year. 

Twenty hours a day was the usual stint 
of Tchitcherin. Often he worked with- 
out sleep clear around the clock. In those 
days the Soviet Foreign Office was full of 
peasants and proletarians, learning to be 
diplomats. Tchitcherin had to do almost 
everything himself, and correct what 
others did. Under the terrible pressure of 
conducting single-handed the foreign 
affairs of Europe’s largest nation, 
Tchitcherin burned himself out with de- 
tail, reached the point where he sharpened 
his own pencils. 

That way (for an executive) madness 
lies. Tchitcherin did not go mad but is a 
weak, sick man today. The bear-man 
learned from Tchitcherin, does not sharpen 
his own pencils. Tchitcherin would not 
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use an automobile or permit his suits to 
be pressed, aristocrat that he was. Max, 
no aristocrat, can and does dress neatly 
without fear of Soviet gossip. He and 
Mme Litvinov give Moscow’s best, biggest 
official parties. It is their duty. He must 
put on long black tails, she a filmy evening 
dress, and they must dine off gold plate at 
the Foreign Office as a “concession” (so 
runs Soviet theory) to the Moscow Corps 
Diplomatique. 

At Geneva keen, smiling Ivy Litvinov 
is a member in her own right of whatever 
Russian Delegation may be headed by 
Max. Her first appearance was in the 
days when Great Britain was represented 
by that congenital Tory tea-drinker Baron 
Cushendun. Stumbling with his tea into 
Mme Litvinov in the League lobby he 
once boomed: 

“Hullo there, Ivy. Where have you been 
all these years? I’ve scarcely seen you 
since I used to bounce you on my knee.” 

Demurely Mme _ Litvinov _ replied: 
“Why, Lord Cushendun, haven’t you 
heard? I am a Russian now. My husband 
is assistant commissar of foreign affairs.” 
As though stung by a hornet, Lord Cush- 
endun recoiled, never thereafter greeted 
Mme Litvinov more enthusiastically than 
by a curt nod. From the London stand- 
point she is a Tory journalist gone wrong, 
and “Mr. Harrison” should have remained 
a traveling salesman. 

intl ate 
Achievements 

Apart from shifting their whole atti- 
tude, so as to take Soviet Russia seriously 
and respectfully for the first time (see 
above), the achievements of League states- 
men in Geneva last week were these: 

Henderson Elected. The League 
Council brushed aside Czechoslovakian 
Foreign Minister Dr. Eduard Benes (‘“Big- 
gest Little Statesman”) who publicly 
aspired last week to be elected chairman 
of the 1932 World Disarmament Confer- 
ence. Instead of aspiring Dr. Benes, the 
Council elected big, beefy “Uncle Arthur” 
Henderson, Scottish Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain. 

Scot Henderson, courting European fa- 
vor, made a long speech contradicting 
President Hoover’s intimation to the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce that 
armament costs rather than high tariffs 
are the particular cause of Depression 
about which something should be done at 
once (Time, May 18). “Among causes 
contributing to World Depression,” cried 
Free-Trader Henderson, “the magnitude 
and high level of protective tariffs rank 
first and foremost!” 

Trick on Austria. As expected, the 
League Council shifted to the World Court 
last week the job of passing on the legality 
of the Austro-German attempt to form a 
“customs union” or Zollverein (TIME, 
March 30, et seg.). Scot Henderson .at 
this point nearly took Austrian Dr. Johann 
Schober into camp. 

The Austrian Foreign Minister let him- 
self be led into an exchange of remarks 
in English with Mr. Henderson, who said 
in a general way that Austria and Ger- 

many ought to take no further step about 
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Zollverein while this issue was before the 
Court. Dr. Schober agreed in a general 
way in English. Quick as a flash Uncle Ar- 
thur asked him to repeat and confirm his 
“pledge.” Caught, flushing darkly, Dr. 
Schober did as the Scotsman asked. In 
Berlin irate editors soon echoed former 
German Finance Minister Peter Reinhold 
who said: “Dr. Schober surrendered com- 
pletely to Mr. Henderson chiefly because 
he failed to grasp the situation through 
insufficient knowledge of English.” 

This was a bit hard on Austrian Schober. 
Henderson of Glasgow speaks English that 
is Scotch. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Courts Royal 


The wife of the Japanese Ambassador, 
plump, cheerful Mme Matsudaira; the 
wife of the Chinese Minister, thin, nervous 
Mme Sze; and the wife of the U. S. Am- 
bassador, pale, placid Mrs. Dawes, each 
presented her daughter last week to King 
George & Queen Mary. 


Women presented at the first two Royal 
Courts of the London Season (the last two 
will be on the nights of June 9 & 10) 
totaled over 400. As usual the largest 
group of “foreigners” were U. S. women, 
20 of them. But outstanding in the whole 
assemblage was sweet-seventeenish Miss 
Virginia Dawes, just home from boarding 
school. She had appendicitis. 

The great, the historic case of appendi- 
citis was in 1902. It disrupted the social 
arrangements not only of the British Court 
but of all courts. Just before the date set 
for King Edward VII’s coronation, with 
the German Emperor’s brother, Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and half the princes in 
Christendom assembled at London, with 
delegations from India and the remotest 
parts of the Empire all assembled, His 
Majesty’s appendix suddenly fulminated, 
distended, was likely to burst.* 

Miss Dawes is a resolute girl, as King 
Edward was a resolute man. In King 
Edward’s case, after ignoring his appendix 
as long as was humanly possible, he found 
himself at the very last moment unable to 
be crowned. His Coronation was _post- 
poned, took place two months later on 
Aug 9, 1902. Last week Miss Dawes, 
luckier than King Edward, was able to 
advance upon Their Majesties, curtsey to 
the King, curtsey to the Queen, and retire 
in good order. Next day her appendix was 
removed by Sir Crisp English, operating 
at the U. S. Embassy in Princes Gate. 
So successful was this operation that Am- 
bassador Dawes sailed the following day 
on the Bremen to grapple with Chicago's 

1933 World’s Fair. 

Dawes Data: The Ambassador & Mrs. 
Dawes had a son Rufus Fearing (de- 
ceased); they have a daughter Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Ericson, an adopted younger son Dana 
(he eloped from Williams College last 
month, was in Hawaii last week with his 
bride, who eloped from Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege), an adopted younger daughter Vir- 
ginia whom they call “Ginnie.” Carefully 


_ *Appendicitis so super-acute is known profes 
sionally as perityphlitis, 
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reared, she does not smoke. Her presenta- 
tion at Court was arranged as a “surprise,” 
Mrs. Dawes keeping the secret for weeks. 
When told, Ginnie became “quite excited.” 
She went to Roycemore School in Evans- 
ton, Ill., now attends Broadstairs in Kent, 
will go next year to a school in Paris. 
Frank, impulsive, vivacious, she is a pro- 
nounced brunette, eyes almost black, 
sparkling. With horse or tennis ball she 
is tolerably adept. Friendly, she is a firm 
friend of eloped brother Dana, no blood 
kin. 

Well Worth While! British courts 
are best. Mrs. Ralph H. Booth of Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., wife of the U. S. Minister 
to Denmark, presented at the Danish 
Court last winter, was presented at Buck- 
ingham Palace last week. She exclaimed 
afterward: 

“It was well worth the time and energy, 
and it was all so faultlessly handled that a 
baby could not have gone wrong! I have 
never seen anything so marvelous and 
stately.” 

With marvelous stateliness the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Earl of Cromer, walking 
backwards, led the King-Emperor and 
Queen-Empress through the state apart- 
ments to their raised dais in the lofty 
cream-&-gold Throne Room. At the first 
court, the Duke of York and the Duke of 
Gloucester were of the Royal Party. At 
the second court Edward of Wales ap- 
peared with Prince George, this being the 
usual division of labor among the four 
royal brothers. At both courts King 
George wore a uniform predominantly 
scarlet-—first, the scarlet of the Scots 
Guards; second, the scarlet of the Cold- 
stream Guards. Queen Mary wore, first, 
agown of peach-pink chiffon embroidered 
in pale pink seed pearls; second, one of 
soft grey georgette embroidered in pink 
steel beads. At both courts the prodigious 
Koh-i-noor diamond of 106%6 carats 
blazed upon Her Majesty’s breast beside 
the blue ribbon of the Garter. Queen 
Mary’s head, one of the most regal of all 
time, was surmounted by a diamond tiara. 
The sight was one to awe: 

Miss Barbara Hutton of New York, 
heiress to $15,000,000 left by her grand- 
father Frank Winfield (s¢ & 10¢) Wool- 
worth, daughter of Socialite Franklyn L. 
Hutton. Just before court time last week 
Mrs. Hutton told reporters that her daugh- 
ter might not attend “because of a sore 
throat,” but this proved a false alarm. 

Miss Louise Behn (New York), daugh- 
ter of the world-potertt I. T. & T. tele- 
phone tycoon Hernand Behn, gowned by 
Molyneaux in silver and white lace, carry- 
ing a sheaf of lilies. 

Miss Margaretta Duane (Boston), 
daughter of Harvard’s physicist, Professor 
William Duane, in a creamy creation of 
“angel’s skin” (peau d’ange) satin, carry- 
ing a white ostrich fan. 

Miss Adele Townsend Jahncke (New 
Orleans), daughter of Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Ernest Lee Jahncke, her 
White satin princess gown accented by 
hip and hem lines of silver-embroidered 
ovals, these repeated in her headdress 
Wreath of silver ovals. 


Miss Jasmine Schoellkopf (Niagara 


Falls, N. Y.), daughter of President Paul 
Arthur Schoellkopf of Niagara Falls 
Power Co. 

Miss Bertha Potter Palmer (Chicago), 
daughter of Capitalist Potter Palmer (a 
generation removed from the famed 
Palmer House hotel founded by his father 
Potter Palmer). 

Miss Edith Curtis Martin (Wyncote, 
Pa.), step-granddaughter of Cyrus Her- 
mann Kotzschmar Curtis. 

No unmarried woman from the U. S. 
Far West was presented, but for the State 
of Washington curtsied Mrs. Clarence C. 
Dill, wife of the Senator who is an Odd 
Fellow, Mason, Moose, Elk. 

The former Mrs. Helen Wilson (Scot- 
tish), who married last year the Sultan of 
Johore, appeared at Court last week as a 














International 
Mrs. Dawes & DAUGHTER GINNIE 


They could imagine how King Edward 
felt. 

Sultana, gorgeous in a rose-pink gown of 
jervisa Bengale. Her throat was in a dia- 
mond collar, her head proudly supporting 
the fabulous tiara of Johore, studded with 
diamonds the size of pigeon-eggs. Beside 
her paced her Sultan, also ablaze with 
jewels, laced into a blue uniform with 
great loops of gold. 


<xiecciibanas 
Report by H. R. H. 


Edward of Wales, reporting to the man- 
ufacturers of Great Britain on his South 
American tour (TIME, Jan. 26, et seq.), 
made two speeches, one in Manchester 
and one in London last week, both to 
bigwigs. His advice, painful to British 
ears but received with loyal cheers, may 
be summed up in eight words: Be bright, 
be cheap, be American or German. 

The present British practice is to make 
dull-colored things out of massive ma- 
terials (such as cast iron), state quietly 
that they are British, therefore excep- 
tionally well made, therefore necessarily 
higher priced, and to try to sell such goods 
in competition with bright-colored articles 
made of light materials (such as pressed 


ee 


steel) and sold by advertising not that 
they are American or German but that 
they are efficient, inexpensive. Only by 
realizing, as Edward of Wales profoundly 
does, the inert, self-satisfied attitude of 
most British manufacturers does one get 
the full flavor of H. R. H.’s words. Ex- 
cerpts from his remarks: 

“What did we learn? . 
sion seems to exist . . . in the whole of 
South America . . . that we are supply- 
ing the goods of yesterday while our com- 
petitors are supplying the goods of to- 
ee 

“The taste of the world is in fact 
becoming as fickle as women’s fashions. 

. People . . . want something cheaper. 
. . . They have, I believe, got into the 
habit of liking change for the sake of 
change... . To compete with foreign 
prices we should sacrifice some of the 

. solidity we have been accustomed to 
GOS. 

“T know that many Englishmen sneer 
at the North American idea of publicity 
and describe their methods of boosting as 
vulgar... . I am sorry to say that we 
are sadly behind the times in the field of 
advertising.” 

On his Britain-boosting tour Edward of 
Wales used a Bell & Howell (U. S.) 
amateur movie camera. Back in London 
he invited numerous peers and bigwigs to 
view his films, projected them himself 
with a Bell & Howell projector. H. R. H. 
smokes U. S. cigarets, plays golf with 
Walter Hagen clubs, shows a marked 
dancing preference for U. S. young wom- 
en, plays U. S. jazz on his saxophone, and 
as Empire Salesman “threw” for South 
American bigwig prospects at least one 
major salesman’s drinking party of ap- 
proved, standardized U. S. pattern, at Vina 
del Mar, Chile (Trme, March 9). 


GERMANY 
Slippery Deutschland 


Nobody is more punctilious than a punc- 
tilious German. For civilians last week 
formal morning clothes and high hats were 
absolutely de rigueur at the launching of 
the new German super-cruiser or ‘‘pocket 
dreadnought” Deutschland. To the chris- 
tening of this ship, not by a woman but 
by President Paul Ludwig Hans von 
Beneckendorf und von HINDENBURG 
himself, 56,000 persons had been invited 
and held 56,000 cards of admission. 

The President in Feldmarschal’s uni- 
form and spiked helmet, Chancellor Hein- 
rich Briining in his high hat, Defense 
Minister Wilhelm Groener in his high hat 
et omnes in their high hats were presently 
in position. A glorious sun beamed on 
Kiel. In the harbor a short distance away 
the entire German home fleet (27 ships) 
was drawn up ready to blaze a 21-gun 
salute. No one was supposed to know 
that the new ship would be christened 
Deutschland—named after the beloved 
Fatherland by HINDENBURG. Officially 
the sleek, rivetless war-boat, cunningly 
welded together by German genius out of 
lightest, strongest materials, was just 
Cruiser A, 


. . The impres- 
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Minutes ticked on and on. The christen- 
ing was to be at high noon. It was 11:52, 
then 11:53. Chancellor Briining had just 
got to the part of his speech about the 
League of Nations and taken a long 
breath. It was 11:54 when crack—some- 
thing gave way! 

Without anyone’s having done any- 
thing Cruiser A began to slide down the 
ways—nameless. It was time for HIN- 
DENBURG to seize that bottle of wine 
and hurl it with all his strength, hoping to 
hit-christen the now fast moving Cruiser 
A. 

President von Hindenburg is 83 years 
old. Such men do not throw bottles with 
all their strength. By the time Cruiser A 
was about one-third into the water, Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg cried out, “Deutsch- 
land be thy name!” 

Next, although the Deutschland was 
where she was, President von Hindenburg 
produced and read his christening address. 
“And now glide down into your element 
and join the ocean!” read HINDEN- 
BURG, a hero so great that no one snick- 
ered. “Do your duty there! May it be to 
give proof of German work and German 
efficiency and to protect the Fatherland. 
Always keep your flag clean and high in 
honor! Then you will be worthy of the 
name which I give you—Deutschland.” 


FRANCE 
Shot in the Dark 


In Nice, as everyone had expected, a 
jury of seven bachelors and five husbands 
last week acquitted deep-dimpled, winsome 
Mrs. Charlotte Nixon-Nirdlinger, 26, self- 
confessed killer of her rich, jealous, 54- 
year-old U. S. husband (Time, March 23). 
In a skin-tight black dress, she sobbed into 
a pitifully small white handkerchief edged 
with black, told the jurymen she shot in 
self defense, told them she shot in total 
darkness after he, with jealous, groping 
hands had reached to wring her neck. 


PAPAL STATE 
Pius XI in Longhand 


With his own right hand, his own pen, 
Pope Pius XI traced the 20,000 words of 
Quadragesimo Anno, his encyclical on Cap- 
ital & Labor, issued last week in Vatican 
City. Fortnight ago a vague 2,000-word 
official summary was released (Time, May 
25). The actual words of His Holiness 
last week were fresh and vibrant, precise 
and bold. Most remarkable were those 
passages in which the Supreme Pontiff pro- 
nounced squarely upon three basic ele- 
ments in the life of almost every human 
being: the corporation, the factory, the 
machine. 

Corporations. Upon corporations great 
& small Pius XI made this infallible* pro- 
nouncement: “The regulations legally en- 
acted for corporations, with their divided 
responsibility and limited liability, have 
given occasion to abominable abuses. The 
greatly weakened accountability makes lit- 

*When speaking ex-cathedra or in an en- 
cyclical, bull, etc. the Pope assumes a formal 
infallibility not attaching to his lesser, daily 
remarks, 


tle impression, as is evident, upon the con- 
science. The worst injustices and frauds 
take place beneath the obscurity of the 
common name of a corporative firm. 
Boards of directors proceed in their un- 
conscionable methods even to the viola- 
tion of their trust in regard to those whose 
savings they administer.” 

Factories: “The mind shudders if we 
consider the frightful perils to which the 
morals of workers (of boys and young 
men particularly) and the virtue of girls 
and women are exposed in modern fac- 
tories; if we recall how the present eco- 
nomic régime and above all the disgrace- 
ful housing conditions prove obstacles to 
the family tie and family life; if we re- 
member the insuperable difficulties placed 
in the way of a proper observance of the 
holy days.” 

Machines: “How universally has the 
true Christian spirit become impaired 
which formerly produced such lofty senti- 
ments even in uncultured and illiterate 
men! In its stead, man’s one solicitude is 
to obtain his daily bread in any way he 
can, and so bodily labor, which was de- 
creed by Providence for the good of man’s 
body and soul even after original sin, has 
everywhere been changed into an instru- 
ment of strange perversion; for dead mat- 
ter leaves the factory ennobled and trans- 
formed, where men are corrupted and de- 
graded.” 

Communists. In the most intense por- 
tion of his encyclical Pope Pius termed 
Communists degenerate, cruel, inhuman, 
impious, nefarious, and many of their 
works ghastly. “One section of Socialism,” 
declared His Holiness, “has degenerated 
into Communism. Communism teaches 
and pursues a two-fold aim: Merciless 
class warfare and complete abolition of 
private ownership. And this it does, not 
in secret and by hidden methods, but 
openly, frankly and by every means, even 
the most violent. To obtain these ends, 
Communists shrink from nothing and fear 
nothing, and when they have attained 
power, it is unbelievable, indeed, it seems 
portentous, how cruel and inhuman they 
show themselves to be. Evidence for this 
is the ghastly destruction and ruin with 
which they have laid waste immense tracts 
of Eastern Europe and Asia, while their 
antagonism and open hostility to Holy 
Church and to God himself are, alas, but 
toc well known and proved by their deeds. 

“We do not think it necessary to warn 
upright and faithful children of the Church 
against the impious and nefarious char- 
acter of Communism.” 

Minimum Wage. A Catholic cannot 
be a Communist, but can he be a Socialist? 
Before answering this question last week 
Pius XI made clear his general position 
respecting Labor. He is for the minimum 
wage: 

“The wage paid to the workingman must 
be sufficient for the support of himself 
and his family. . . . Intolerable and to 
be opposed with all our strength is the 
abuse whereby mothers of families, be- 
cause of the insufficiency of the father’s 
salary, are forced to engage in gainful oc- 
cupations outside the domestic walls.” 


In the second place Pius XI is not only 
for private property but urged that each 
workman should acquire a “modest for- 
tune” and that social steps should be taken 
to ensure this, as well as to stamp out 
unemployment, “a dreadful scourge.” 

As to precisely what steps should be 
taken His Holiness examined and ad- 
mitted the advantages of syndicalism, hav- 
ing evidently studied Fascist syndicalism, 
but concluded “there are some who fear 
that the State is substituting itself in the 
place of private initiative. ... It is 
feared that the new syndical and corpora- 
tive institution possesses an excessively 
bureaucratic and political character.” 

To avoid these excesses, while retain- 
ing the admitted benefits of syndicalism, 
His Holiness appeared to favor a system 
of co-operation between Capital & Labor 
based upon local units, similar in scope 
to the medieval guilds. Syndicalism on a 
national scale he thought too great a con- 
centration of “vehement power” (in such 
hands as Benito Mussolini’s, not of course 
mentioned by name). A sufficient over- 
seeing influence Pius XI discerned in “the 
blessing of God” and “the co-operation of 
all men of good will.” 

“Christian Socialism.” Having thus 
clearly stated his own, advanced social 
views, the Supreme Pontiff was ready to 
answer the question whether a Catholic 
can be a Socialist. He did so thus: “This 
is a question which holds many minds in 
suspense; and many are the Catholics 
who, realizing clearly that Christian prin- 
ciples can never be either sacrificed or 
minimized, seem to be raising their eyes 
toward the Holy See, and earnestly be- 
seeching us to decide whether or not... 
Socialism has retracted so far its false 
doctrines that it can now be accepted 
without the loss of any Christian princi- 
ple, and be baptized into the Church. 

“In our fatherly solicitude we desire to 
satisfy these petitions, and we pronounce 
as follows: Whether Socialism be con- 
sidered as a doctrine, or as a historical 
fact, or as a movement, if it really re- 
main Socialism, it cannot be brought into 
harmony with the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church, even after it has yielded to truth 
and justice in the points we have men- 
tioned; the reason being that it conceives 
human society in a way utterly alien to 
Christian truth.” 

Pius XI defined last week “‘the princi- 
ple peculiar to Socialism, namely opposi- 
tion to the Christian faith.” Well know- 
ing that the Catholic party of Austria 
calls itself the “Christian & Socialist 
Party” and that the largest party in Ger- 
many as in Great Britain is the Socialist 
party, His Holiness boldly declared: “ ‘Re- 
ligious Socialism,’ ‘Christian Socialism’ 
are expressions implying a contradiction in 
terms. No one can be at the same time 
a sincere Catholic and a true Socialist.” 

Thus Pius XI last week advanced and 
liberalized the Vatican’s attitude toward 
Capital and Labor, but reasserted the 
stand of rich, world-potent Mother Church 
on the side of Capital against Communism, 
with, however, greater solicitude than evet 
for the toiling classes to whom Leo XIII 
said: “Poverty is no disgrace.” 
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RELIGION 


Anglican Adjustment 

Visit a British country family one of 
these bright spring weekends and at tea- 
time you are likely to see such a scene as 
this: on the tennis-court are the Hon. 
Diana and the Hon. Molly, daughters of 
your host Lord Wilchester, playing a stiff 
set of tennis with the vicar of the parish 
and his young curate. If there is a ca- 
thedral in the neighborhood you will prob- 
ably see its dean among the guests, and 
drinking tea with old Lady Wilchester 
(who is exceedingly deaf) will be a preben- 
dary. Lord Wilchester, who owns the 
vicar’s living (i. e., holds appointive power 
over the position) watches the game. To- 
night he will drink twelve whiskey & sodas 
with the vicar, perhaps invite him to Sun- 
day dinner. 

Familiar and well-fictionized is this pic- 
ture of British clerical life. But last week 
the London Daily Mail intruded a note of 
alarm, predicted that changes in the ad- 
ministration of the Church of England 
might well revolutionize the life of every 
parish in England. Since there is a defi- 
ciency of some 1,100 clergymen in the 
Church, there must soon be redistribution 
of vicars and curates (their assistants) 
and an amalgamation of many parishes 
which are at present thinly populated. 
Some congregations might be transported 
by bus to and from distant churches. 
Some curates might be obliged to scurry 
here & there by motorcycle in order to care 
for their several flocks. And it is not in- 
conceivable that radio-hook-ups will be 
instituted to provide clergy-less congrega- 
tions with their services. Said the Daily 
Mail: “The country squire will dine alone 
on five Sundays out of six, for the vicar 
will have not one but five or six squires 
in his new parish, and ordinary tenants 
will inhabit hundreds of old English vic- 
arages.”” 

Though Britain’s best educated youth 
are loath to enter the Church (average pay 
is £400 annually: $2,000), there is no 
actual shortage of applicants. But there is 
a definite lack of funds to pay for their 
five to seven years of training. Hence the 
Church of England aims to distribute its 
clergy more evenly throughout its 13,775 
parishes. 

Though many a city church whose land 
trent is high and whose congregation is 
small may be scrapped, Anglicans are not 
alarmed about the fate of the average 
country church, despite the Daily Mail’s 
gloomy forecast. Britain’s picturesque 
churches, mellowed with age, will doubt- 
less remain in use, even though in some 
cases their congregations have dwindled 
from 500 to 50. 


— 
Bahamian Tragedy 


A spanking breeze was blowing up one 
day last fortnight as the schooner Livonia 
nosed out to sea past Plana Cay near Ack- 
lin Island, Bahamas. At the helm was Rt. 
Rev. Roscow George Shedden, Anglican 
Bishop of Nassau, master and owner of 
the Livonia. A hearty amateur yachtsman, 
a onetime (1909-19) captain in the Brit- 
ish Royal Fusiliers, Bishop Shedden has 
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since 1919 been spiritual lord of the 
Bahama, Turk and Caicos Islands—a 
diocese embracing 13,122 church members, 
83 churches, extending some 175,000 
square miles of land and sea. To visit his 
flock he had embarked on a six-week boat- 
ing trip, taking with him Eva Shedden, his 
sister and housekeeper, Rev. Donald 
Knowles, an Anglican missionary, and a 
crew headed by Capt. Joseph Taylor, 
Negro. 

The Bishop’s contemplation of the 
weather was interrupted by a crash as 
the Livonia struck a shoal. Soon a heavy 
squall smote the stranded ship. The Bishop 
hurriedly launched his life-boats, took 
all hands aboard, rowed for tiny, de- 
serted Plana Cay. In ten minutes the 
Livonia had sunk. 

Wet and shivering, slapping at mos- 
quitoes, the party assembled on the cay. 
After a while Capt. Taylor took the crew 
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back to the hulk of the Livonia to fish for 
clothing and supplies. These secured, the 
captain attempted to salvage Bishop Shed- 
den’s belongings by diving into the cabin. 
The Bishop and crew urged him to stop 
diving. But he went down once more, 
never came up. 

Back on the cay the little party built a 
fire that night to attract passing ships, but 
none came. Next day Missionary Knowles 
and two of the crew improvised a sail and 
mast, set out for Acklin Island, 17 miles 
away. The Bishop, Miss Shedden and the 
rest of the crew waited that long day, 
marooned. Then came a Turk’s Island 
sailing sloop which Missionary Knowles 
had encountered. But not until a week 
after that did Nassau get the news, send 
out a launch to fetch home its boating 
Bishop. 

Day after his return, the Rev. Shedden 
resigned as Bishop. The yacht disaster, 
he said, merely clinched an earlier deter- 
mination to quit because, as he had told 
his good friend the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury the diocese needed a change some 
time and he had done as much good as 
possible. Next week he will sail for Eng- 
land where, observers guessed, he will be 
rewarded with a diocese. 
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EDUCATION 


Backwash at Mt. Holyoke 


While university students rioted and 
roistered elsewhere throughout the land 
last week, Mt. Holyoke College at South 
Hadley, Mass. instituted a quiet check-up 
of its young ladies’ spring activities. Ad- 
dressing an assembly of the entire student 
body, 67-year-old Dr. Mary Emma Wool- 
ley, Mt. Holyoke’s president since 1900, 
announced that 17 of the young ladies— 
an unusually large number—had been sus- 
pended for various offenses. None of the 
offenses, she said, was of a scandalous 
nature, just general misbehavior. Some of 
the girls had already completed their sus- 
pensions; others might return in the 
autumn. In accordance with the college’s 
usual policy, no names were to be made 
public. But one name became known: 
Freshman Eleanor Woolley, 17, of Bay- 
side, L. I., niece of President Woolley. 

One of the busiest of U. S. feminists 
is Dr. Woolley.* To Mt. Holyoke girls her 
principles (uttered firmly as she stands 
erect and impressive in academic gown at 
morning chapel) are well, known. Mt. 
Holyokers disrespectfully pronounce them 
“Poise, Poipose and Poiserverance.” And 
they know that a prime tenet of Dr. 
Woolley’s philosophy of Feminism is this: 
no lady drinks intoxicants. Therefore, few 
of her students have ever been explicitly 
dropped for tippling. Before female smok- 
ing became commonplace the college had 
no official rule against it—it was incon- 
ceivable that a lady should smoke. 

Police of Holyoke, Mass. revealed last 
week that officials of a woman’s college 
(Smith College is also nearby) had com- 
plained of students visiting speakeasies.+ 
Taking notice of a rumor that detectives 
had gathered evidence for the 17 suspen- 
sions, Mt. Holyoke said officially: “The 
detection of infringement of college regu- 
lations was not brought about by detec- 
tives, but came through report by the 
culprits themselves to the college judicial 
board. There have been no extra fire 
drills**, . . President Woolley says... 
‘The college is now suffering the backwash 
of lawlessness which prevails, frequently 
unchecked, in the country at large... .’” 


*Next October she will set sail for the Orient, 
member of a commission appointed by a group 
of potent Protestant laymen to study missions in 
the Far East. In 1934 (aged 70) she will retire 
from her presidency. Other mission examiners 
will be: Professor William Ernest Hocking of 
Harvard (chairman); President Clarence Augus- 
tus Barbour of Brown University; Dean Frederic 
Campbell Woodward of the University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. William Pierson Merrill of Manhat- 
tan’s Brick Presbyterian Church; Professor Rufus 
Matthew Jones of Haverford College; Dean 
Henry Spencer Houghton of the University of 
Iowa College of Medicine; Dean Charles Phillips 
Emerson of the University of Indiana School of 
Medicine; President Arlo Ayres Brown of Drew 
University, Madison, N. J.; Dean Albert Russell 
Mann of New York State’s College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University; Mr. & Mrs. Harper 
Sibley, rich religious leaders of Rochester, N. Y. 

tLast month Dr. Clarence True Wilson, pub- 
licly criticizing the personnel of the Wickersham 
Commission, characterized Commissioner Ada 
Comstock as “President of a woman’s college 
[ Radcliffe] which has been known as one of the 
wettest and one of the smokiest. . . .” 

**By sudden, unexpected fire drills at dead of 
night do alert Mt. Holyoke officials sometimes 
check up on their students’ whereabouts. 
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Oratory 

To Washington last week went seven 
high school students, winners of sectional 
oratorical contests conducted by news- 
papers throughout the land. To hear them 
orate in competition for the U. S. cham- 
pionship there assembled one night in Con- 
stitution Hall 5,000 people and five judges 
—U. S. Senator Thomas James Walsh, 
Director Leo S. Rowe of the Pan-American 
Union, President William Coleman Nevils 
of Georgetown University, President Cloyd 
Heck Marvin of George Washington Uni- 
versity, Chancellor Lucius Charles Clark 
of American University. Time-keepers 
held whistles poised while the seven de- 
livered set speeches on the U. S. Constitu- 
tion and four-minute extemporaneous ora- 
tions. Second place was won by Ever Louise 
Conner, 16, of Chicago, only girl in the 
final contest, who it was said might have 
won first place had she not exceeded the 
time limit and been stopped by a whistle 
blast. Winner was Robert Gibson Ray- 
burn, 16, of Newton, Kan. Tall, red- 
haired, Orator Rayburn spoke in a low, 
quiet voice. Excerpt from his oration: 
“The ink on the parchment where the 
Constitution has been engrossed for years 
is faded, but if it has been written in let- 
ters of living light, this country will march 
on through the ages, with the sun over its 
head and the pure blood of an enlightened 
citizenship surging high through its veins.” 
Young Fellows 

This year Professor Felix Frankfurter 
of Harvard Law School did for his good 
old friend Associate Justice Oliver Wen- 
deli Holmes of the U. S. Supreme Court 
what he has done for him many times be- 
fore: looked over the School’s graduating 
class, picked a brilliant, personable man to 
be Justice Holmes’s secretary for one year. 
The choice became known last week: 
Horace Chapman Rose, Princeton gradu- 
ate (1928), of Columbus, Ohio, who next 
autumn will go to Washington, receive 
from the U. S. Government $3,000 for a 
year’s work and follow in the footsteps of 
25 men who say they have “sat for a year 
at the feet of an Olympian.” 

Ever since Justice Holmes was ap- 
pointed to the bench in 1902 he has taken 
a secretary every year from his alma 
mater. Many of them have become emi- 
nent. Charles K. Poe, first secretary, who 
held the position for four years, is now a 
bank attorney in Seattle, Wash. George 
Leslie Harrison is Governor of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. Others are 
Harvey H. Bundy of Boston, recently ap- 
pointed an Assistant Secretary of State; 
Irving S. Olds of Manhattan; Stanley 
Clarke, president of St. Louis Public Serv- 
ice Co.; Stanley Morrison, law professor 
at Stanford University; Chauncey Balk- 
nap of Manhattan; Vice President James 
Mount Nicely of Guaranty Trust Co.; 
Walter Barton Leach Jr., assistant profes- 
sor at Harvard Law School. 

Once it was customary for the secretary 
to live in the “House of Truth,” a Wash- 
ington boarding house where many a bright 
young Liberal — Professor Frankfurter, 
Walter Lippmann, Harold Laski — gained 
political and legalistic experience. All the 
secretaries have worked at the big mahog- 
any desk which belonged to Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes Sr., in a dark, book-lined room 
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between the Justice’s bedroom and his of- 
fice. “Young fellow!” he calls out when 
there is work to be done. Another name 
for the secretary is “corporate sole” (a 
corporation consisting in one person, who 
in this case has his own reputation to 
make, his own duties to perform). Before 
Mrs. Holmes died (in 1929) the Young 
Fellow was expected to be present in a 
social capacity for the Monday “at 
homes.” In the evening Mrs. Holmes 
would sometimes read to her husband 
while he played solitaire. Now it is the 
Young Fellow who reads. When Justice 
Holmes was stronger there was daily at 5 
p. m. a 40-minute walk, Young Fellow and 
tall, fine old jurist flourishing his Irish 
black-thorn stick, talking of all things, 
drawing out his young protégée. 

Last March Justice Holmes celebrated 
his goth birthday with a radio speech 
(Time, March 16). Ten years ago Mrs. 
Holmes arranged a birthday surprise party 
for him, brought together for the first time 
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all the secretaries. He was pleased. This 
year with Mrs. Holmes gone, a birthday 
dinner after the radio broadcast would 
have taxed his strength. The Young Fel- 
lows came a week later, went together to 
his house. All had joined in commissioning 
Artist Charles Hopkinson to paint his por- 
trait this summer at his home at Beverly 
Farms, Mass. They hope to have the 
painting hung in the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. 
tics tine 


Evolution 


Because the late Dr. William T. Brig- 
ham, director of physical education at 
Harvard University, took measurements of 
some 2,000 Harvard students between 
1870 and 1880, it has been possible by 
measuring later students to discover a 
distinct change in size, an evolutionary 
trend. Last week Gordon Townsend 
Bowles, graduate anthropology student, 
revealed results of his study of measure- 
ments of Harvard men, including figures 
for 400 pairs of fathers and sons—first 
such comparison thus to be made. Present 
day Harvard men, the figures show, are 
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on the average eight pounds heavier than 
their fathers were. Their average height 
of 5 ft. 10% in. represents a group in- 
crease of one inch over a period of 32 
years. Their hips are slimmer, their torsos 
and shoulders heavier. 

Measurements of so1 pairs of daughters 
and mothers who attended Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Mt. Holyoke Colleges show 
a similar trend. The girls are some seven 
pounds heavier, about one inch taller than 
were their mothers at the same age. They 
are larger in every way but one: their hips 
are more slender. 

panty aa 
Bringing Up Radio 

With an introduction by President Hoo- 
ver and an impressive list of speakers 
there began last week a great movement 
to bring U. S. Radio to cultural maturity. 
In Manhattan’s New School for Social Re- 
search met the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, which in April 
announced its program, to be financed for 
the next three years by John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion (Time, April 13). Sitting in the New 
School’s oval auditorium, the council 
heard broadcast from the White House the 
voice of President Hoover, introducing to 
them the voice of their president, Dr. 
Robert Andrews Millikan, director of the 
California Institute of Technology. Said 
President Hoover: “Dr. Millikan is more 
than a physicist. He has given to America 
great contributions in the whole field of 
education and science. He is one of 
America’s leaders in philosophic thought. 
Dr. Millikan will now speak to you from 
Los Angeles, California.” 

Radio’s Pedigree. In a somewhat 

rambling discourse Dr. Millikan said: 
“The radio is obviously one of the great 
new unifying and educational forces. . 
If you do not believe in it because you 
fear its use by the demagogue and the 
propagandist, then you despair of the ulti- 
mate success of widespread ballot govern- 
ments as such, and you can logically join 
one of the two world groups, the Soviets, 
and in somewhat lesser degree the Fas- 
cisti, which [attempt] to push the world 
back . . . to the time when the Pharaoh 
under the strategy of his Prime Minister, 
Joseph, became an absolute despot... . 
Any talk of loss of liberty through the 
monopolistic control of the ether . . . is 
too grotesque to need to be given more 
than a line in an address like this. . . .” 

Of the relation between Science and 
Faith, he said: “In the old days men had 
made: a wholly artificial and irrational 
distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural. Events which were suf- 
ficiently common and familiar were 
thought of as natural, and events which 
were uncommon and not understood were 
called supernatural. The idea of the uni- 
formity and repeatability of events abol- 
ished completely all such childlike dis- 
tinctions. All events without exception 
are worthy of study and of attempts al 
understanding, because Nature is assumed 
to be dependable, not capricious. 

“All this is what we discover when we 
try to look up radio’s pedigree.” 

Ballyhoo. A Scotsman, a onetime en- 
gineer who was in charge of Britain’s 
munitions for two years during the War 
is Sir John Charles Walsham Reith. He 
was a featured guest at the meeting, for 
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since 1927 he has been director-general 
of British Broadcasting Corp. He was 
knighted in 1927 for his able management 
of this government monopoly which per- 
mits no radio advertising and gives British 
radioauditors not what they want but 
“what they ought to have.”* Sir John 
arrived at the New School just in time 
to tell the meeting that the U. S. system 
of competition among broadcasters “is 
preventing you from getting full value 
out of your key men.” Recommending 
Britain’s rigidly uncommercial programs, 
he added: “I submit that there is a risk of 
educational ballyhoo as well as of com- 
mercial ballyhoo. It is not so vulgar; it 
is less aggressive, different in form, quite 
different in motive; but is it not more or 
less the same fundamentally—an assertion 
that this labeled brand of soap is the only 
soap? It has been discovered that this is 
not the way to sell goods to a radio audi- 
ence... . Ballyhoo . . . violates the first 
principles of showmanship and presenta- 
tion.” 

Musical Toy Stage. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, U. S. Secretary of the Interior who 
appointed a committee a year ago to in- 
vestigate education by radio, disagreed 
with B. B. C.’s Director Reith. He said 
radio has “brought about ways in which 
the public can be entertained and also 
instructed which probably never would 
have evolved from the heads of the very 
best-intentioned government officials. . . . 
Time will de-jazz the radio and make it 
more literate and substantial. The musical 
toy stage of the radio has about passed.” 

Colossal Mismanagement. Said Joy 
Elmer Morgan, chairman of Secretary 
Wilbur’s radio education committee and 
editor of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association: “There has not been 
in the entire history of the United States 
an example of mismanagement and lack 
of vision so colossal and far-reaching in 
its consequences as our turning of the 
radio channels almost exclusively into 
commercial hands.” Since, he said, both 
radio and cinema portray “the trivial, the 
sensual, the jazzy ... we are in vastly 
greater danger as a people from New 
Yorkism than from Communism.’’+ 

Advertising. General Charles McKinley 
Saltzman, chairman of the Federal Radio 
Commission, said that the Commission 
was helpless, under the Radio Act of 1927 
which permits no governmental censor- 
ship of radio programs, to stem the tide 
of “excessive and nauseating advertising.” 
Though British listeners hear no advertis- 
ing, they must pay a government license 
tax. There is small doubt that the 15,- 
000,000 U. S. owners much prefer a “spon- 
sored program—a genteel, ladylike term 
for radio advertising,” to a broadcasting 
tax. 


—__ 


*So dull are the Sunday night programs spon- 
sored by B. B. C.’s director that most Con- 
tinental stations step up their power to reach 
British listeners. 

tAt an earlier meeting of the radio council, 
Vice President Henry Adams Bellows of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System Inc., onetime member 
of the Federal Radio Commission, said that a 
proposal made by Secretary Wilbur’s committee 
to allocate 15% of all radio time for educational 
Purposes would mean a “great disaster” to the 
cause of radio education, for the present audiences 
which have been built up by commercial stations 
would not tune in on a special, educational wave- 
length. Most educational discourses are “with- 
out qualification dull.” 


TIME 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Austrian-born Engineer Gustav Lin- 
denthal, builder of New York City’s Hell- 
gate Bridge, co-builder of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Tunnels under the Hud- 
son River and planner of the prospective 
bridge to span the Hudson at Manhattan’s 
57th Street, celebrated his 81st birthday 
and said: “In half a century, perhaps 
.-» New York will... rise a great, 
white, shining city, such as the world has 
never known, and men will be more at 
peace there than anywhere on the earth. 
. . - But I know what will happen in 200 
years. . . . New York will be like a ripe 
apple. All things must ripen. And then 
New York will drop away. Its vast popu- 
lation will move southward. There will be 
no coal to keep the millions warm here. 
. .. All of this that we are building will 
mean nothing except something for men 
to remember for a thousand years—the 
great steel city... . Its climax will be 
the climax of the Steel Age. . . . There 
will be no more ore, no more steel.” 


ae ee ees 


Departing from Manhattan for Italy, 
famed Historian Guglielmo Ferrero said 
to interviewers: “I found great progress 
in America’s intellectual views. There is 
a hunger for facts. It may be traced 
chiefly to your public schools and colleges 
and to your magnificent system of news- 
papers.” 

ae ee 

Aged Singer Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink helped dedicate a memorial audi- 
torium in Sacramento, Calif. She in- 
structed U. S. War mothers who had been 
wrangling over the presence of Negro, 
Japanese and Chinese children at the ded- 
ication: “As a War mother I know what 
it means to suffer. I gave five sons, four 
to Uncle Sam and one to his old father- 
land. It is up to War mothers to teach 
their children the love of law, and not 
make a difference between black or yel- 
low or brown or white skins... . You 
make war among yourselves—through 
your children!” 

—- 

At Omaha, Neb. Brig.-General LeRoy 
Eltinge was delirious, refused to take 
medicine prescribed for him. He cried to 
the nurse: “Who are you to tell me, the 
commander of an entire brigade, what to 
do?” The nurse masked her voice and 
growled: “I am General Pershing; I 
command you to take your medicine.” 
Delirious General Eltinge raised his hand 
in a feeble salute, took the medicine, soon 
died. 

Secretary of War Patrick Jay Hurley 
exhibited to friends in the War Depart- 
ment a cut lip. Said he: “I’m teaching 
my seven-year-old son [Wilson] how to 
box. Today he lammed me.” 

é 

In Manhattan to see about business 
matters before going to Taos, N. Mex., 
Mrs. David Herbert Lawrence, German 
relict of the British writer, cousin of the 
late great German War Ace Manfred von 
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Richthofen, said: “We were together for 
18 years. I was a married woman of 32 
and had three children when we met. And 
he was 26. He had no money, and my 
family cut me off. Such courage he had! 
... You would know he was unusual, 
just by seeing him in a crowd.” Concern- 
ing John Middleton Murry, whose biog- 
raphy of Lawrence recently appeared 
(Time, May 4), she cried: “Murry is ex- 
ploiting his acquaintance with Lawrence 
just as he exploited [his late wife] Kath- 
erine Mansfield! I suppose now he will 
do the same thing about his acquaintance 
with Arnold Bennett!” 
a 

Scene: the main reading room of Yale 
University’s expensive new Sterling Me- 
morial Library. Time: convivial Derby 
Day last fortnight (Time, May 25). Char- 
acters: Author Harry Sinclair Lewis, 
Yale 1g07, possessor of a large gold medal 
worth $500 which he received along with 
his $46,350 Nobel Prize; Harrison Smith, 
Yale 1907, tall, dignified publisher (Jona- 
than Cape & Harrison Smith, Inc.); Dr. 
Charles Everett Rush, associate librarian 
in charge during the absence of Librarian 
Andrew Keogh; Cary Selden Rodman, an 
editor of Yale’s Harkness Hoot, friend of 
Author Lewis. Dialog: 

Author Lewis: Have you a permanent, 
loan? 

Dr. Rush: What do you mean by that, 
Mr. Lewis? 

Author Lewis: I mean just what I say. 
Have you a permanent loan or have you 
not? 

Dr. Rush: We have a permanent ex- 
hibit which I would be glad to show you. 

Author Lewis: No, no, no. I mean a 
place where you show coins and medals 
and things. I was thinking about a medal. 

Dr. Rush: Vd be glad to have you see 
our coin exhibit and talk to Dr. Keogh 
about it. 

Publisher Smith: Couldn’t we see that? 

Dr. Rush: Yes, V'd be glad to show it. 

Author Lewis: No, I don’t want to see 
it. (Exit with Publisher Smith.) 

Editor Rodman: I wouldn’t have 
brought him around if I knew he was this 
way. I’m awfully sorry. 

Last week Author Lewis explained that 
he had been offering Yale University his 
Nobel Prize Medal for its “permanent 
loan exhibit,” that the university authori- 
ties were “very uncordial about it.” 


Newton Diehl Baker was succeeded 
as president of the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation by onetime U. S. Ambassador to 
Japan Roland Sletor Morris and as presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
Adult Education by Banker Felix M. 
Warburg. 

a as 

For advertisements of Manhattan’s 
Sheffield Farms, a division of National 
Dairy Products Corp., Thomas Alva Edi- 
son lent his photograph and wrote: “The 
Almighty knew His business when He 
apportioned milk.* He is the best chemist 
we have.” 

*Formula: 3.5% fat, 3.908% casein, 
albumin, 4% milk sugar, .7% ash (salts), . 
miscellaneous solids, 86.87% water. 





THE N EW “CONTROLLED 


It reduces plant investment from 20 to 40%. 


Makes savings in production costs of 10 to 30%. 
Additional savings sufficient to write off a new plant investment in 3 


to 5 years, can be made in cases where advantage can be taken of proper location. 


Saves 20 to 50% of normal obsolescence in machinery. 


Still more savings ... which only Austin can effect . . . in building 
construction, over and above that saved by the use of electrically welded steel 
... Savings not included in the 20 to 40% reduction in plant investment. 

Remarkable results are obtained by means of “Controlled Conditions.” 
Ventilation, lighting, temperature, humidity, noise are under control . . highly desir- 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS CLEVELAND 
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CONDITIONS” PLANT 


able working conditions prevail, rain or shine, night or day, June or December. 


It may or may not have windows. 


Itis capable of profitable operation even while running at fractional capacity. 


It employs the most scientific and up-to-the-minute building methods 
which are not generally available at the present time through other sources. 


Improves quality of product due to “Controlled Conditions.” 


It provides simplified supervision which nips waste in the bud in contrast 
to holding post mortems over periodic cost analyses. 

The “Controlled Conditions” Plant is so revolutionary, so far advanced that 
executives in every industry should be familiar with its profit advantages. Why 
not have the facts and figures . . . no obligation of course. 


Wire, phone, write or use the convenient memo below. 


MEMO TO THE AUSTIN COMPANY CLEVELAND: [() Our door is open to new ideas. We would like 


SS  - 


‘iD to know more about the “Controlled Conditions” Plant. () We are interested in a___....---------------- project 
THE containing approximately..........sq. ft. Name.and title................-.-----------------2--------------- 
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| Dead Hand 





On her deathbed last July, a Mrs. 
Charles Winterman of Los Angeles called 


| her Veterinary C. A. White and said to 


him: “I want you to kill Pride, Molly, 


| Gloria, Silver Top and Silver Tail when I 


am dead.” 

Pride, Molly, Gloria, Silver Top and Sil- 
ver Tail were two Irish setters, a cocker 
spaniel and two Persian cats, all in fine 
condition. Dying Mrs. Winterman told 
Veterinary White that she had cared so 
much for the animals she scarcely ever 
allowed them out of the grounds or per- 
mitted them to become acquainted with 
anybody. They would be unhappy with 
anyone but her, she said. 

When Veterinary White prepared to 
carry out his client’s orders, Los Angeles 
stirred with sharp protest. The evening 
Herald launched a crusade to save the ani- 


| mals. A Mrs. Nancy T. White of Manhat- 


tan, visiting in Los Angeles, hired an 
attorney, who obtained a writ to prevent 


| the execution. A date was set for the trial 


. . « « Sealex passes its 


life insurance exams .. . 


They did not ask us if our great grandfather ever used 
drugs . . . but they did demand proof that Sealex is the 
long-lived business floor. Life insurance companies investigate 
thoroughly before they decide that a floor is “a good risk” 
and a good buy for their own offices. 

Sealex Linoleum Floors always welcome such an exami- 
nation—and always pass it triumphantly. Listed below are 
just a few of the insurance leaders who have installed Sealex 


Floors in their home offices. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

New York Life Insurance Co. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co, 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
Travelers Insurance Co, 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

American Insurance Co. 

Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U.S. 

Home Life Insurance Co. 

Insurance Co. of North America 


If you are interested in this brand of floor service for your 
own office, get in touch with our Business Floors Depart- 
ment. Get the facts about Bonded Floors—Sealex materials 
backed by a Guaranty Bond. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


SEALEX 


“LINOLEUM FLOORS 


KEARNY, N. J. 


before Judge J. Walter Hanby of Superior 
Court in Los Angeles County. He received 
thousands of letters anu telegrams from 
all over the land, even from Europe. The 
attorney received so many telephone calls 
that he had to install a second trunk line. 
Seven county humane organizations told 
the court that in their experience new 
homes were never satisfactory for pets; 
the dogs & cats should be killed. Spiritual- 
ists, who think dogs have souls, wrangled 
over whether or not they should join their 
mistress. 

The American Kennel Gazette carried a 
review of the whole case, and the judge’s 
decision. He established this principle, for 
California at least: dead hands may not 
take away the life of any living creature. 

Widower Charles Winterman was ap- 
pointed administrator of his wife’s estate, 
took the three dogs and two cats home to 
live with him. 

—s 


Blixtra 


In Havana, some time ago, one A. G. 


| Tarn saw Blixtra, a three-year-old race- 


horse that looked as if it could run. He 
bought it, took it back to the U. S. Where- 
upon Blixtra lost 18 races in succession. 
Last week Mr. Tarn entered Blixtra in 
a six-furlong race at Aurora, Ill. with new 
hope. He had remembered that the 


| Cubans told him to feed the horse pine- 
| apples. Pineapple-fed Blixtra dashed from 


the post at Aurora, came in four lengths 


_ ahead. 
_ City Cats 


Manhattan workmen demolishing old, 
deserted buildings to make way for Radio 
City (Trme, March 16), last week ceased 


| their clatter while one of them went into 
| a musty cellar and brought up a hatful of 


squirming kittens. Behind him trailed a 
proud, wild mother tabby. He said: “That 


| makes 75 kittens we’ve rescued since we 


started work less than two weeks ago. We 
aren’t always able to take the mother cat, 
and when we can’t catch her . . . the men 
just work around the little family until 
the little ones are strong enough to be 
moved.” 
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A CENT PER 100 GALLONS DISTRIBUTED THIS WAY 


A cent a gallon—that’s what pure 
water cost in the year 1800. Sounds 
cheap, yet it’s a hundred times the 
cost of pure water today! In many 
of our cities one penny’s worth of 
water registers 100 or more gallons 
on a meter. And the supply is in- 
stantly available, infinitely convenient. 


What has brought about the enor- 
mous difference in the cost and con- 
venience of your city water supply? 
Primarily it has been the lowered cost 
of transportation effected when water 
mains were substituted for water 
wagons. 

America’s older cities began laying 
cast iron water mains approximately 
one hundred years ago. In New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Rich- 
mond and other cities, original mains 
are still serving, generations after the 
bonds issued for their payment have 
been retired and forgotten. Savings to 
taxpayers have run into millions. And 
the remarkably reduced water rates we 
enjoy today have largely resulted from 
the long life, durability and trouble- 
free service of cast iron pipe. 


The reason for the long life of cast 
iron pipe is its effective resistance to 
rust, Cast iron is the one ferrous metal 
for water and gas mains that will not 
disintegrate from rust. This character- 
istic makes cast iron pipe the most 
practical for underground mains, for 
rust will not destroy it. 


Every taxpayer should take an active 
interest in the kind of pipe being laid, 
or to be laid, in his community. For 
further information write to The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F, Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the ‘*Q-check’’ 
trade-mark is obtainable from the following 
leading pipe founders: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow 
& Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Donaldson Jron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United 
States Pipe and Foundry Company, Burlington, 
N.J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe Corp., 11 
Broadway, NewYork. ©1931 by C.1.P.R.Assn. 


In 1800 


pure water was hauled 
about in huge casks and 
sold for one pennyagallon 


In many American cities 
one penny’s worth of 
water registers JOO or 
more gallons on a meter 
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Rising Wolf Mountain on Two Medicine Lokes 


Make your vacation 
bring you adventure 
—come to Glacier 


Park! Maybe it’s scenery, 
maybe it's sport that lures you to 
Glacier Park. Maybe it’s adven- 
ture. They're all here for you — 
trail-riding and golf, hiking, 
fishing, bus trips and launch 
cruises, camping out, mountain 
climbing, even exploring! Come 
west—go “western” 
this year. Write 
Great Northern 
Vacations, St. Paul. 


the New EMPIRE BUILDER 
tt GLACIER PARK 


TIME 
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Rosary Man 


A song whose sale has neared the four- 
million mark would be an enviable me- 
morial for any composer but in New 
| Haven last week still further tribute was 
| paid the late Ethelbert Nevin, composer 
| of “The Rosary,” one of the most famed 
| and most abused of all U. S. songs. A cop- 
per plaque, the gift of the Connecticut 
State Federation of Music Clubs, was set 
between the tall windows of the ivy- 
covered house where Nevin died 30 years 
ago. Mrs. Nevin, the composer’s widow, 
went up from Manhattan to do the unveil- 
ing while neighbors recalled anecdotes 
| about the pale, thin-faced man with the 
scraggly hair. Composer Nevin was only 
38 when he died. He left Manhattan be- 
cause of an acute nervous condition, went 
to New Haven to be near his son Paul 
(now in the yacht business), then a student 
at a nearby military academy. One neigh- 
bor, a Flora Calhoun, recalled that as he 
sat at the piano he always kept a flower, 
usually a single narcissus, before him. 
| “Narcissus” is the name of Nevin’s most 
| popular piano composition. 

oo 
Vagabond Case 
Two years ago when Rudy Vallée was 
| plugging the song “I’m Just a Vagabond 
| Lover” he brought more trouble than glory 
upon his head by advertising it as one of 
his own creative efforts. Last year one 





Roberta H. McKay of Los Angeles claimed 
that she wrote the song, brought a million- 


dollar suit against Vallée which is still 
pending. Four months ago Songwriter 
Leon Zimmerman whom Vallée named as 
co-author sued for an accounting of 
$80,000 profits. 

In Chicago last week Judge Philip L. 
Sullivan made a decision which favored 
neither Claimant McKay nor Claimant 
Zimmerman. Judge Sullivan decided that 
the song originated with Jesse Brown, a 
Chicago lawyer, who argued that he wrote 
it ten years ago while an undergraduate 
orchestra leader at Northwestern Univer- 

| sity. The court ordered Vallée to give 
Lawyer Brown an accounting of his “Vag- 
abond” royalties. 
piel eis 
Paderewski Sails 


A great ocean liner stood at her Man- 
hattan pier one night last week waiting 
for a passenger who had already delayed 
the sailing time two hours. The passenger 
was an old man who had refused to com- 
plicate his busy life by hurrying. Leisurely 
he changed his clothes while the ship 
waited, leisurely chatted with a little girl 
of ten. Then through cheering crowds he 

| pushed his way to a limousine, permitted 
himself to be whisked, while a guard of 
motorcycle policemen waved traffic aside, 
| to the waiting S.S. Paris. 

Pianist Ignace Jan Paderewski is prob- 

ably the only musician who could com- 
| mand such consideration from New York 
| City authorities and a great steamship 
| line. But Paderewski has been a figure 
greatly honored this year. He is 70 and 
early last season he underwent an ap- 
pendectomy which seriously threatened to 





end his career (Time, Oct. 7, 1929). This 
year he returned to the U. S. (traveling 
for the first time without Madame Pade- 
rewska who is incurably ill in Switzerland), 
made a nation-wide concert tour, played 
80 concerts to jam-packed houses of peo- 
ple who suspected they were hearing him 
for the last time. 

Paderewski’s last three U. S. appear- 
ances were the high spots of three spring 
festivals: in Ann Arbor, Mich., Evanston, 
Ill., Westchester County, N. Y.* It was 
the Westchester engagement that made 





Underwood & Underwood 
PADEREWSKI 

“There have been a few moments .. .” 
him late for S.S. Paris. Just previously he 
had surprised people by announcing that 
he would return for four months next 
year. In his season’s valedictory he said: 
“This country is experiencing a gratifying 
cultural development manifested in the 
increased attendance of young persons at 
concerts. ... There have been a few 
moments when I have known complete 
satisfaction, but only a few. I have rarely 
been free from the disturbing realization 
that my playing might have been bet- 
ae a 
School Bands 


To celebrate no particular holiday or 
hero but to show their own prowess, 42 
brass bands marched the streets of Tulsa, 
Okla., last week, then all played together 
a concert under Bandmaster John Philip 
Sousa. This grand and noisy occasion was 
the climax of the Sixth National High 
School Band Contest. Joliet, Ill. played 
best of the big schools, Hobart, Ind. of 
the middle-sized schools, West De Pere, 
Wis. of the small schools. Fortnight ago 
in Cleveland the best orchestras came 
from Cleveland’s Glenville High School, 
East Chicago’s Roosevelt High School, 
Decatur, Mich. High School. 


*Interesting also last week was the Festival 
of American Music in Rochester, N. Y., given 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the School 
of Music, founded by Cameraman George East 
man, 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS 


etches another world “Type’ for you 


HIS TIME it is the modern loather 
TT things as they are — the restless 
reacher for imaginary advantages beyond 
the horizon. 


With his usual zest, with his deft and frank 
character sketching, Mr. Lewis gives us 
the first short story he has written since 
he was awarded the Nobel prize. 


But this time it is not limited to Americans. 
The background is international. Start- 
ing thirty stories above Manhattan in the 
duplex living room of a Park Avenue 
penthouse apartment, the action shifts to 
England, to an Italian villa 
on Lake Maggiore, to a 


suburban German home, 
and back to New York. 


Starting in the June 27th Issue 
“Two Black Sheep” 


—a rollicking serial By HARRY LEON WILSON 


In it we find a French count disguised as an automobile 
mechanic in a Los Angeles garage and somewhat baffled by 
American idioms and idiosyn- 
crasies, an American girl whose 
heart is in the pictures though 
her job is in Ye Olde Cheshire 
Tea Denne, who is disguised as 
a Balkan princess and is baffled 
by nothing under the sun, and 
many other delightful people 
who play minor parts of major 
importance in this Franco- 
American comedy. A worthy 
successor to Bunker Bean, 
Ruggles of Red Gap, Merton 
of the Movies and Lone Tree. 


Read “Ring Arounda Rosy” 
In next Week’s Issue 


OUT JUNE #4! 


Many more articles, short stories, serials 5 ¢ enough each week to make a bound bookful 


You will call it one of the outstanding 
short stories of the year, 
and Mr. Lewis is now 


writing another for THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


In the June 13th Issue 


“She Was Right Once’ 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


A well-meaning bachelor tries to relieve the plight of a man 


hemmed in by his wife’s relatives and dominated by a sister- 


in-law with a “female-infalli- 
bility-complex.” The setting is 
one of those quiet little cities 
of the Middle West which 
Mr. Tarkington knows so 
well, where Hon. Chanley 
(Worm) Orde visits an old 
classmate, Bertram (Bum) 
Hastie. 
vides a story with delightful 
Tarkington humor. 


What happens pro- 
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| Tothe glorious sports —cool 
|} tonic air—soul-stirring gran- 
deur of Colorado... to re- | 




















newed vigor —keener zest in 
life—greater appreciation of 
the stupendous works of | 
Nature... save time, save | 
expense, see more, be more | 
; comfortable ... 
i 
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GO BY RAIL 


see COLORADO 
; by AUTO } 

| alates Rocke Metetide Jen jj 

/ ited, only one night Chicago | // 
to Colorado Springs or Den- \!/ 
ver. Other fine, fast trains 
from Chicago, St.Louis, 
Memphis. Auto service in 
Coloradoas perfect as the ho- | 
tel servicemany basis desired. 


Delightful All-Expense Tours 


New go-as-you-please plan. Select 
your own itinerary. Include Yellow- 
stone, California, or both, if you | 
wish. Suggestions to aid you. Pre- 
a arranged—prepaid—carefree —sur- 
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prisingly low. ji 
Very Low Round Trip Fares \, 

All Summer V 

Mail this coupon for details / 
















THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 





1025 
L. M. ALLEN, V. Pres. and Pass’r Traf. Mer. 
Rock Island Lines, 742 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me literature on [ Colorado- 
Yellowstone [) California [| Go-as-you- 
please Vacations; also complete informa- 
tion regarding train service and low sum- 
mer fares. 
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| Devil). He also lets fresh air into the play, 


TIME 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Crazy Quilt is the sequel to Sweet & 
Low, presented earlier this season by 
famed Fannie Brice and her husband Billy 
Rose (Time, Dec. 1). It is a great deal 
sweeter and not so low as its predecessor. 


| Supporting Miss Brice in the fun-making 


are Phil Baker and his accordion, Ted 
Healy and his grotesque “stooges” (comic 
assistants). There are also: Fannie’s 
nimble-footed brother Lew, the excellent 
ball-room dancers Gomez & Winona, a 
pretty little girl named Ethel Norris who 
sings and dances, good music by Harry 
Warren. For once, a Jewish production 
has acquired the smart, light touch. 

Miss Brice does her celebrated Jewish 
interpretation of Peter Pan (“It ish Dink- 
a-Bell!”). She is again very funny as the 
slightly semitic Southern girl in her trav- 
esty on Strictly Dishonorable, but not so 
funny in a maudlin recitation of Dorothy 
Parker’s Telephone Call. Mr. Baker trades 
gags with his fat friend in a box, sings an 
ingratiating song called “Under The Clock 
At The Astor,” indicating with his stick 
“females and he-males and she-males, and 
girls who bear loneliness well.” Attention 


| is called to the best of Crazy Quilt’s songs, 


“In the Merry Month of Maybe,” in which 
Ira Gershwin and Mr. Rose have taken 
the utmost advantage of lyricist’s license: 


We'll not go to Paris or Sahara. 
We should care. 

Rockaway’s the Riviera, 

If you’re there. 


——e 


A Modern Virgin relates the story of 
a spoiled, candy-eating, dirty-book-reading 
girl of 16 whose fiancé is in “the prime of 
life,” that is to say, too old for her. As 
only he can, Playwright Elmer Blaney 
Harris (Young Sinners), who sets great 
store by his heroine’s virginity, strives to 
make it appear that she is just a curious, 


| impetuous, innocent little soul who needs 


freedom, not the repression of her dour 
aunt’s household, For two acts the virgin 
is enamored of a wayward novelist. Her 
fiancé had hoped that the novelist would 
shock and all but seduce the little girl, 
scare her into his secure arms. There 
are a few hitches to the scheme, but the 
plan ultimately works. Mr. Harris’ un- 
wholesome moral seems to be that it really 
made no difference with whom his heroine 
mated, so long as she was bedded. Specta- 
tors who are revolted by the “morning 
after” scene which follows the hasty nup- 
tials and terminates the play, can only 
wonder, as Funnyman Robert Charles 
Benchley once did: “Don’t children ever 
play games any more?” 

Cast as the heroine of Playwright 
Harris’ coy flirtation with the Facts of 
Life is blond Margaret Sullavan, an 
authentic theatrical find. Her previous ex- 
perience was with Princeton’s McCarter 
Theatre and as understudy to the leading 
lady in a road company of Strictly Dis- 
honorable. She has a mild Southern accent 
which she keeps from becoming unpleas- 
ant, does her best to be charming and in- 
genuous in her messy role. The novelist is 
played by Roger Pryor (Up Pops the 
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prevents it from getting too blue around 
the edges. ” 
PDS 

Old Man Murphy. Patriarch Patrick 
Murphy heard that his son in America 
was running for mayor of his town. Mr. 
Murphy had done a good deal of cam- 
paigning himself, had once shaken the 
hand of the great Parnell, so he sent a let- 
ter to his son—“marked Jmpahrtent on 
one side and Errgent on the other’”—and 
left the old sod to electioneer for his off- 
spring. His son’s wife was not happy to 
welcome the old man. She had social as- 
pirations, had changed the family name 
to Murfree when they moved out of the 
Patch. 

When Mr. Murphy (Arthur Sinclair of 
Mr. Gilhooley) arrives in the U. S. things 
begin humming. He _ embarrasses his 
daughter-in-law by attacking the English 
butler with a shoe, consorts with the 


— oy 








ARTHUR Sancta 
Errgent and Impahrtent. 


shanty Irish in the Patch. He is delighted 
to attend a bountiful wake where “they 
were carrying the food away in bags, whis- 
key flowed like water and everybody was 
praying like the Twelve Apostles.” Mr. 
Murphy, whose voice another character 
describes as sounding “like His Holiness 
himself over the radio,’ succeeds in 
rounding up the Irish vote for his son, 
straightening out the affairs of his Ameti- 
canized descendants, getting his pretty 
granddaughter married to a boy of good 
Hibernian stock. 

Arthur Sinclair should get a great deal 
of fun out of the part of spry Old Man 
Murphy, shouting insults at other actors 
in a rich brogue, taking his coat half off 
to fight imaginary enemies, leaping on 
chairs to deliver political orations. His 
gross cartoon of an aged playboy of the 
western world comes off admirably, al 
though the walls of Dublin’s hallowed Ab- 
bey Theatre, where Mr. Sinclair used to 
perform mystic Synge dramas and na- 
tionalistic plays with the Irish Players, 
probably trembled when he accepted this 
role in rough-&-tumble farce. 
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MEDICINE 


Coffey & Humber Refused 


Drs. Walter Bernard Coffey and John 
Davis Humber of California may operate 
a cancer research laboratory at Hunting- 
ton, L. L., but they may treat no patients 
there with their adrenal cortex extract 
(Time, May 25 et ante). So decreed the 
New York Board of Social Welfare last 
week, The Californians consider them- 
selves only temporarily frustrated. They 
may take their application to New York 
courts for judicial review, with all pro- 
tagonists under eath. Mrs. Grace Isabell 
Hammond Conners, who gave them her 
Long Island estate, was fretting last week 
for an appeal to Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, who was sailing home from 
France after visiting his sick mother. 
Herbert Livingston Satterlee, Coffey- 
Humber eastern attorney and most tem- 
perate of all contestants in the great Cali- 
fornia-New York cancer treatment quarrel, 
decided he would not go to court at once, 
would rather ask the Welfare Board for a 
rehearing. 





oo. 
Cincinnati Hospitaler 


Cincinnati’s chief knight, Col. William 
Cooper Procter, last week witnessed the 
dedication of his Children’s Hospital 
Pediatric Research Clinic. It is a five- 
story, thoroughly equipped institution 
whose purpose is, in Knight Procter’s 
words, “to provide for and carry on inves- 
tigation, research and development, both 
medical and scientific, for the benefit of 
children, including investigation and re- 
search with reference to children’s dis- 


eases, problems of children’s nursing and 


? 


children’s social welfare.” To accomplish 
all that and, further, to make Cincinnati 
the world’s pediatric centre, he created a 
$3,800,000 endowment. Director in charge 
of the whole is Professor Albert Graeme 
Mitchell, 42, University of Cincinnati 
pediatrician. Professor Mitchell has an 
able staff. 

Col. Procter gave the money for this 
research clinic three years ago. Hence to 
his fellow Cincinnatians, who perhaps be- 
cause of their community’s nickname 
(“Queen City”) like to dub their chief 
citizens “Knights,” he became a knight 
hospitaler. Another knight hospitaler is 
Col. Procter’s father’s and grandfather’s 
partner in the Procter & Gamble candle 
and soap business, James Norris Gamble, 
95, who still lives in Cincinnati and who 
has given $1,500,000 to Cincinnati’s Christ 
Hospital (Trme, Jan. 16 & 30, 1928). 

Last January Col. Procter, a devout 
Episcopalian, added $240,000 to a previ- 
ous gift of $60,000 to the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio. Income from that 
augmented fund is to increase the salary 
of Henry Wise Hobson, the diocese’s new 
bishop coadjutor whom Col. Procter and 
his co-religionists brought from All Saints’ 
Church at Worcester, Mass. (Time, May 
12,1930). Bishop Hobson presided at the 
children’s research clinic dedication last 
week,* 


*John Davison Rockefeller was elected “Knight 
of the Kingdom of God” for his “distinguished 
Service to humanity,” by Euclid Ave. Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, on the rooth anniversary of 
the Cleveland Baptist Association fortnight ago. 





UARANTEE 


That instinctive confidence which the name 





“Cunard” inspires . . . that established, foregone conclusion of 


excellence in all things . . . is undoubtedly the reason why con- 
sistently for the last eight years more people have crossed the 


Atlantic via Cunard than by any other line or group of lines. 


Travel via Cunard saves you time... not hours, merely, buf 
days... owing to an almost daily service from New York, 
Boston and Montreal to Europe, between April 1st and mid- 


August . . . with every type of accommodations available, from 
the ultra-luxurious to the modest. 
And now Cunard offers a most attractive innovation in its 


WEEK-END CRUISES 
aboard the AQUITANIA, BERENGARIA, MAURETANIA. Sail- 


ing from New York Friday afternoon or Saturday morning with 
short visits ashore in Nassau or Nova Scotia, returning the 
following Tuesday afternoon. 


AND THE COST IS BUT $50 UP 


The same renowned first class standards ... the same super- 
service. . . the same exquisite menus. Three sailings fo July 3... 
every week-end thereafter to Sept. 18. No passports required. 


Carry your funds in Cunard Travellers’ Cheques 
Your Local Agent or The Cunard Steam Ship Co., Lid., 25 Broadway, New York 
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GOLF 


IN THE 
HIGHLANDS AT 
MURRAY BAY 





AS A GUEST OF THE 
MANOIR RICHELIEU 


@ As you approach Murray Bay by 
steamer you catch sight of the Manoir 
Ricue.ieu from a long way off, its 
grey walls and jade green copper roof 
blending harmoniously with its moun- 
tain background. High up where the 
topsof the pines notch out the blue sky 
lies the Manoir’s renowned eighteen- 
hole golf course—as near Heaven as 
most of us ever play. A highland course 
with a view foal loveliness 
from every tee and green and fairway. 


The Manoir RicHe tev entertains 
you with true hospitality. No comfort 
or convenience is lacking and an ex- 
acting service is ever at your disposal. 
There is a note of quiet, restful gran- 
deur about its halls and salons that 
is in keeping with the traditions of 
seigniorial living in old French- 
Canada. In addition to superb golf, 
you may ride woodland trails on sure- 
footed saddle horses, play tennis on 
excellent en-tous-cas courts, swim in 
a large outdoor salt-water pool, and 
dance in the evenings in a charming 
little seventeenth century chateau. 


We would like to send you an illus- 
trated booklet describing the beauty 
and a little of the history of this nor- 
thern paradise in French-Canada. A 
pamphlet entitled “Freedom from 
Hay-Fever at Murray Bay” may also 
interest you or a friend. Both will 
be mailed gladly on request. 


CANADA 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 





OPERATING A FLEET OF LUXURIOUS PASSENGER 
STEAMERS FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO THE SAGUENAY 


MR210 
Agents in the Leading Cities of Canada and 
the United States or your own Tourist Agent 
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SCIENCE 


Plater 


Professor Colin Garfield Fink of Colum- 
bia, who invented the drawn tungsten fila- 
ment for electric light bulbs and developed 
the first commercial process of plating 
automobile hardware with chromium, last 
week announced that he was successfully 
electroplating objects with tungsten. 

Tungsten is one of the hardest metals. 
Its melting point is high, 2,974° C. It is 
more lustrous than silver, nickel or chro- 
mium. Most important commercially is 
its resistance to corrosives. Only nitric 
acid and hot hydroxide solutions affect 
tungsten. Factories dealing with chemicals 
need just such a resistant to coat their 
pipes and pots. 

Electroplating is the only practical way 
of putting on tungsten coats. But the 
electroplater needs a stable solution of a 
tungsten salt in water. Most tungsten com- 
pounds decompose in water or else are 
altogether insoluble. Professor Fink’s ac- 
complishment was to prevent the tungsten 
atom of his sodium tungstate molecule 
from going into another tungsten com- 
pound. The tungsten atom, thus kept 
free from changing relations, could be 
driven by an electric current and deposited 
on pieces of brass, copper, zinc, iron or 
carbon. 

Because Professor Fink is able to do 
such things by electrolysis he has earned 
high academic position (head of Colum- 
bia’s department of electrochemistry), and 
notable prestige among antiquarians. By 
reducing the oxides which corrode antique 
metal objects, he restores them to ap- 
proximately their original form. 
Medalists 

An anecdote which Sir James Hopwood 
Jeans told in Philadelphia last week when 
he received the Franklin Medal perhaps 
explains why the late great Albert Abra- 
ham Michelson dumped all his medals into 
out-of-the-way receptacles and why Sin- 
clair Lewis tried to get Yale’s Library to 
guard his Nobel Prize medal (see p. 21). 
Just before Sir James left England for his 
current U. S. visit he attended medal cere- 
monies at a small school outside Cam- 
bridge. The mayor was giving prizes to 
the children. To console losers the mayor 
announced: “When I was a schoolboy I 
never got a medal. The boy sitting next 
me got many. His name was J. Thom- 
son. Did any of you ever hear of him? 
No. And look at me, I’m the mayor.” 

J. Thomson became Sir Joseph John 
Thomson, physicist, 1906 Nobel Prize 
winner. 

Sir James’s work is not quite the sort 
which wins a Nobel Prize in physics nowa- 
days. The Nobel tendency in recent years 
has been to reward workers with the sub- 
atomic—X-ray effects (Taman, Comp- 
ton), wave mechanics (de Broglie), elec- 
tron count (Millikan), atomic structure 
(Bohr), quantum hypothesis (Planck), 
forces (Einstein). Sir James has the 
mathematical baggage and creative imag- 
ination requisite for joining that group. 
But he applies himself to descriptions of 
the universe and its relatively minute 


stellar components. It was for that work 
that the Franklin Institute deemed him 
worthy of U. S. Physics’ top medal.* 

In Philadelphia last week Sir James re- 
peated his theory of the solar system’s 
development: the sun and another star 
once upon a time passed close to each 
other, a rare celestial occurrence. The 
passage caused enormous tides in the 
gaseous sun. Streamers of sun material 
sped into the void, broke away from the 
sun, coalesced into planets. 

This theory duplicates in large part the 
planetary theory of the late Thomas 
Chrowder Chamberlin and Forest Ray 
Moulton of the University of Chicago. 
Professor Moulton, now director of Util- 
ities Power & Light Corp. (Chicago), 
some time ago flayed Sir James for not 
giving due credit to Chamberlin. Last 


week Sir James alluded to that attack by 
indicating that his and the Chamberlin- 
Moulton theories did differ. In what, his 





International 
Dr. PHOEBUS AARON THEODORE LEVENE 


“Shall ‘life’ forever remain a word without 
an accurate definition?” 


audience did not much care. They were 
there primarily to look at great men of 
science. 

Another figure present was Professor 
Willis Rodney Whitney, non-resident pro- 
fessor of chemical research at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Techaology, director of 
General Electric’s research laboratories. 
Professor Whitney also received a Frank- 
lin Medal. The burden of his talk (he 1s 
a diffident speaker, Sir James a fluent one) 
was that there are infinite opportunities 
for useful and amusing work in industrial 
laboratories for willing young men. 

Willard Gibbs Medal. If Professor 
Whitney had not been busy getting his 
Franklin Medal in Philadelphia he would 
have tried to be in Chicago where the Wil- 
lard Gibbs Medal, which he already has, 


*Samuel Insull, Chicago utilitarian, in 1914 
gave the Franklin Institute (of the State of 
Pennsylvania for the Promotion of the Me- 
chanical Arts) funds to pay for the Franklin 
Medal and traveling expenses of the medalists. 
Sir James’s expense check approximated $5,000 
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HERE is profit in good light. People are more alert, do 
better work, and dispose of their duties more speedily in 
good light than in poor light. Eyestrain, which is a common 





nal result of poor light, causes headache, drowsiness, and sluggish 
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‘ Unless good light is maintained in your establishment, your 
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Inviting Trails Take Campers to Fascinati 
Hidden Beauty Spots - 


Be now to have the finest va- 






cation of your life this summer! 
Enjoy the endless recreations, the 
glorious beauty and the delightful 
coolness of Colorado. Your best 
vacation at less cost than you would 
have believed possible! The ideal 
outing forevery member of the family! 
And remember that what is a rare 
vacation to you is normal, joyful liv- 
ing to a Coloradoan. Take time, 
while you are here, to study the 
opportunities and advantages of 
living permanently in this happy, 
healthy, wondrous “land of sunshine 
and vitamins.” Send the coupon to- 
day—it will help you plan. 


Taste Colorado quality in delicious extra-vitamin 
fruits and vegetables Colorado ships to your city. 
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979 Kit Carson Building, Denver, Colo. 
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was being bestowed by the Chicago section 
of the American Chemical Society upon 
Dr. Phoebus Aaron Theodore Levene. Dr. 


Levene, 62, Russian-born, has been a mem- 


ber of the Rockefeller Institute since 1907. 
He began as a doctor of medicine, changed 
quickly after his emigration to the U. S. 
(1893) to the chemistry of living material. 
As a biochemist he ranks with the world’s 
best. He berates in other scientists their 
feeling that life is inscrutable. Cried he 
last week: “Shall chance, probability, in- 
determinism become the foundation of the 
philosophy of biology as they are of the 
philosophy of the physical world? Shall 
‘life’ forever remain a word without an 
accurate definition? . . . Step by step one 
mystery of life after another is being re- 
vealed. Whether the human mind will 
ever attain complete and absolute knowl- 
edge of and complete mastery over life 
is not essential.” 
—— + 


A Pair of Skis 


Like Death’s beckoning fingers, two skis 
upright in a Greenland snow hummock 
last week signaled to searching Germans 
through the colored dawn of the returning 
midnight sun. Any unexplained man-made 
thing has awful import in the ice desert. 
The Germans clambered over the ridged 
ice to the skis, chopped them loose, 
chopped deeper into the frozen snow until 
they found the body of lost Professor 
Alfred Lothar Wegener. The body was 
carefully sewn within two blankets and 
covered with fur coats. The last chapter 
of Professor Wegener’s career was clear. 

Professor Wegener took a party of Ger- 
man scientists to Greenland a year ago. 
His immediate purpose was meteorological, 
his remote purpose geophysical. He had 
developed a highly regarded hypothesis 
that the continents are drifting away from 
each other. According to this hypothesis 
the core of Earth is very dense material 
called Nife. Incasing Nife is a shell of 
Sima. Floating on Sima are slabs of Sial, 
called continents. Evidence in support of 
the Wegener hypothesis is the fact that 
Greenland, Earth’s largest island, is drift- 
ing westward 65 ft. a year. 

Professor Wegener established his base 
station on the west coast of Greenland, at 
Kamarujuk. A central station he set up 
250 mi. inland, on the Greenland icecap, 
slowly gestating mother of icebergs. Last 
September two men were at the central 
station. They expected to remain alone all 
winter. Professor Wegener, Dr. Fritz 
Loewe and an Eskimo named Rasmus left 
the west camp with supplies. 

It took the Wegener party 40 days to 
sledge over the 250 mi. between the two 
camps. Temperature was 65° below Zero 
F. When they reached central station Dr. 
Loewe’s feet were frozen. All his toes had 
to be cut off. Weather was so terrible that 
it was unwise for anyone to risk return 
to the coast. But only enough food re- 
mained to support three men until the 
end of May. Professor Wegener insisted 
that he and Rasmus leave. They rested a 
day and a half, then started back to the 
coast. But before they started they joined 
in a little merrymaking. The day was 

Nov. t and Professor Wegener’s soth 
birthday. A few gentle cheers of Hoch 
and Gesundheit were swallowed by the 
Greenland silence; then, a solemn shak- 
ing of hands all around, a hollowly hope- 
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ful Auf Wiedersehen; and Professor We- 
gener and Rasmus sledged westward into 
the Arctic twilight. 

A Greenland hurricane, such as cause 
most of Europe’s and North America’s 
“weather,” was roaring. The German and 
the Eskimo leaned into the wind. The 
dogs kept their ears back and their bellies 
close to the ice. They got 40 mi. from the 
central station. Then Professor Wegener 
died. Rasmus carefully buried him and 
marked the grave with the upright skis. 

The finders of the body last week placed 
it on a sledge. Around and over the sledge 
they built a mausoleum of ice blocks. 
Then they went hunting for Rasmus. For 
a space his spoor was plain.” From the 
grave he had wavered twelve miles toward 
the coast. He left his tent pegs there. Ten 
miles further on was the debris of a dog 
camp. Beyond, no signs. 

In Berlin, Professor Alfred Lothar 
Wegener’s widow commissioned her 
brother-in-law, Professor Kurt Wegener, 
meteorologist, who at once prepared to go 
to Greenland to take command of the 
expedition. She told him to leave her 
husband’s body at rest in its frigid tomb. 

In addition to reports published last 
week (Time, May 25), the progress of 
other expeditions, coming & going, include 
the following: 

Arctica. Greenland expeditions may go 
hang, growled young Augustine Courtauld, 
the Britisher rescued last fortnight on the 
eastern side of the island. He was at Ang- 
magsalik fretting for a ship to take him to 
England and sanitary plumbing. Trying 
vainly to josh him out of his ill humor 
was Captain Albin Ahrenberg, Danish 
flyer who had flown to the rescue. So 
Captain Ahrenberg, as soon as the sea fog 
lifted, flew to Reykjavik, Iceland, whence 
he took ship to Copenhagen and a hot 
massage. 

British and German enterprise in Green- 
land since last summer has_ renewed 
Danish activities in regard to the island. 
Denmark claims ownership. Great Britain 
would like ownership. And Norway has 
pre-empted some territorial rights. In an 
attempt to clinch her suzerainty, Denmark 
this summer is sending two ships to re- 
connoitre the east coast from Scoresby 
Sound to Danmark Harbor. Fishing rights 
are one prize. Landing fields for inter- 
continental commercial flyers are another. 

Another north-going party is the Car- 
negie Museum of Pittsburgh. Last week 
the museum despatched J. B. Semple and 
two companions to James Bay and Hudson 
Bay. They will catch birds. 


Asia. Tibetan politics are keeping am- 
bitious mountaineers from climbing Mount 
Everest (29,141 ft.), man’s loftiest goal. 
So a party of Englishmen are now try- 
ing to scale Mount Kamet, a 25,447 ft 
Everest neighbor from the Indian side. 
Leader is Frank S. Smythe, who upon 
failing to top Mount Kanchenjunga (28- 
225 ft.) last year climbed Jonsong Peak 
(24,344 ft.). Bavarians under Dr. Paul 
Bauer left Munich last week for a try 4 
Kanchenjunga. 

Roy Chapman Andrews of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History is again 
in China, trying to blarney and bulldoze 
provincial bandits to let him make at 
other expedition into the Gobi desert. 


Kermit and Theodore Roosevelt killed 
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and | Dil & Coline Company, Philadelphia, Pe KNOW IT TOO! 


“3 ' TH] IN A BEARING THERE’S NOTHING 
mat Pi 44/ BUT PERFORMANCE THAT COUNTS 


rights ; EN who make paper know bearings. Paper, whether it is fine, coarse 
inter- all or just in between, depends upon bearings. Bearings are a part of the 
other. \ job...from pulptofinished product...and SS0Sf Bearings...invariably. 


“ak For in the bearings used in paper making machinery, performance is 
e and the only thing that counts. And that means SSF. 


EDS Bearings are built for performance. Performance is the only excuse 
for their existence. Performance is the reason for their selection wherever 
the job is toughest or the going hardest. Such bearings as SSF are 
never built down to a price. They are built up to the job... always. 


y try: In a bearing, performance is the only thing that counts. 


ade Think over thislittle morselof horsesense when it comes to bearing selection 
wn and you are tempted by a lower price—‘“‘It costs more to replace a poor 
(28. bearing than to buy the best bearing that SASF ever produced.” 


| Paul SKF INDUSTRIES INC., 40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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"TOUGH 
BEARD? 
What you 
nicl is 
(C, ,H,,O.) ,©,H, 


Ir nature has given you extra wiry 
whiskers, that mysterious-looking 
formula means a lot to you. 

Tough beards need a special shav- 
ing cream—one specifically made to 
wilt stiffer-than-average stubble. 

Mennen is that cream. It contains 
specially processed tristearin. (That’s 
the chemical formula up there.) That 
ingredient builds a unique “tough 
beard” lather—a lather that can take 
the fight right out of spiky stubble. 
... Your razor has less work to do. 
Your blade cuts clean. Use hot or 
cold, hard or soft water—no differ- 
ence — you get comfort with your 
shave—even if your skin is tender! 


2 KINDS «+ Original - Menthol-iced 


wy 


NEW TUBE 
NEW PRICE 


33° 


GIANT TUBE 








TIME 


a panda (bear-like raccoon). for the Field 
Museum of Natural History two years 
ago. The Field Museum wants more 
pandas. It sent Floyd T. Smith into south 
| central China to get them. Last week he 
| had no panda. But he did have a takin 
(goat-like antelope). 

South America. The difficult Orinoco 
country rivals the Matto Grosso region for 
difficulties and novelties. Dr. Herbert 
Spencer Dickey and his wife last week 
were toiling up the Orinoco on their fifth 


} excursion. They were loaded with trinkets 


for the natives and aspirin for themselves. 
Dr. Dickey hopes to locate the source of 
the Orinoco, and expects to bring out new 
knowledge of tropical peoples and relics. 
Mrs. Dickey is seeking new birds, small 
animals. They will map unknown districts. 

Mrs. Dickey is “the-woman-who-wears- 
breeches” to Orinoco Indians. 
| Dickey party approached the region this 
| 
who-wears-breeches” just emerging, Lady 


these of Africa. A baby alligator bit her 


convict, “a tall and handsome brute” 
whom she had fed, tried to assault her. 
She said she shot him in the leg, bandaged 


Harold Elmer Anthony of the American 
Museum of Natural History is taking three 
airplanes to map the highlands between 
Mounts Duida and Roraima, Venezuela. 
His geologists think they will find gold in 
that district, perhaps diamonds. 

Eldridge Reeves Fenimore Johnson,* 
chief backer of Captain Vladimir 
(“Vovo’’) Perfilieff’s Matto Grosso expe- 


















































dition, was at Descalvados, their base | 


camp, with a chartered Sikorsky am- 
phibian last week. They will use the plane 
to scout for animals they wish to capture. 
Alexander Siemel, jaguar-spearer, was 
limping gingerly. An alligator chewed his 
leg in March. Two members of the party 
were back at their homes—john Newel, 
Augusta, Mich. radio and talkie man, 
| weakened by sunstroke; and William E. 
Green, amateur taxidermist of Trenton, 
N. J., poisoned by bites of insects and the 
jararaca snake. 

Hunting for Col. P. H. Fawcett, who 
disappeared in the Matto Grosso four 
years ago, has become almost a profession 
in itself. 
southwestern edge of the great forest (see 
above), was a onetime Fawcett searcher. 
His onetime companions in the jungle were 
Mamerto Urriolagoitia, Bolivian consul 
general at London, and Julian Duguid 


| 





lagoitia gets his vacation from London 

| this summer he will join Author Duguid 
for another search of the forest. 

Los Gallitos (the cockerels)—George R. 

| (“Tuck”) Johnson, 30, Robert Shippe, 20, 

and their three young companions—are 


amazing Peruvians with their airplane 
From a 
base at Lima they have air-photographed 
the mountain folds, Inca ruins, and near 
of Peru. | 
Last week they and their two planes were 
at Arequipa, whence they will try to reach | 


jaunts over the Andean ridge. 
“the Great Wall” 


Huancayo 


Lake Titicaca. 


*Son of Eldridge Reeves Johnson, founder of 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 





As the | 
| spring they encountered another “woman- | 


Dorothy Mills. Her excursion was to com- | 
pare Indian customs and religion with | 


| on the knee. An escaped Devil’s Island | 


the wound, hastened out of the Orinoco. | 





Alexander Siemel, now at the | 


(Green Hell). As soon as Consul Urrio- | 
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THE DAVEY TREEEXPERTCO., 


Inc., Home Office, 637 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


MartTIn L. Davey 
President and General Manager 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Family 


At Fort Madison, Iowa, four years ago, 
Roy Lewis Gray, 43-year- -old clothing mer- 
chant, was filled with strange emotions 


when "American Magazine singled him out | 


as the average American Citizen.* 


; ; ; 
In Indianapolis last week a family of 
Browns was filled with the same emotions | 


by the same cause. 

The Average American Family was that | 
of Sales Manager Merrill Jerry Brown, 
44, of Pitman-Moore Co., pharmaceutical 


manufacturers. It is composed of Mr. & | 
Mrs. Brown, Daughter Louise, 15, and | 


Son John, 13. They have an eight-room 


house, a sedan, a radio, a piano. They like | 


motoring, cinema, tennis, golf. Mr. Brown 
sits in his office under a framed certificate 
of his membership in the Hole-in-One 
Club. 

Method of choosing family was as fol- 
lows: The magazine reasoned that since 


more than 56% of the U. S. population is | 


uban, the family must be city-dwellers. 


Indianapolis was chosen because it is a | 


nil, highway and airway centre and be- 
cause it is the nearest big city to the geo- 
graphical centre of population of the U. S. 


1.9 mi. west of Whitehall, Ind.). In In- | 


dianapolis the 598 Smiths, 174 Whites, and 
3,306 Millers, Johnsons, Browns, Joneses, 
Davises, Wilsons, Moores, Williamses, 
Thompsons and Taylors listed in the tele- 
phone directory were asked to define the 
typical family. Then Reporter M. K. 
Wisehart of American Magazine obtained 
from the local Chamber of Commerce a 
list of typical corporations, cut it up, drew 
one from a hat. It was Pitman-Moore Co. 
To the officers of Pitman-Moore Co. he 
gave the definition adduced from the re- 
plies of the Smiths, Joneses, Browns, e¢ al. 
They replied: ““That’s Brownie, our sales 
manager !”” 





Backward 


At Abilene, Tex. Pennie L. Wingo, wear- 
ng special periscope goggles, started north 
for New York City, walking backward. 
AROUND THE WORLD BACKWARD 
read a sign on Pennie L. Wingo’s back. 
Forward 

At Liverpool, Peggy Davies and Phyllis 
Robertshaw told newshawks they liked 
their job which has taken them 12,000 mi. 
in the four years of their employment. 
Their job: walking forward 12 mi. per day 


‘0 try out new boots and shoes for a manu- 
lacturer. 


omen) 


Cow 


In Paris, a Monsieur Vache (French for 
‘cow”) appiied to the courts for a change 
fname. M. Vache said 14 girls had re- 
fused to marry him; he had to marry a 
Polish girl who understood no French. 

‘Last week Roy Lewis Gray was still at Fort 
Madison, still a clothing merchant. He said: 
“There has been no profit for me in being chosen 
a8 the average U. S. man. I haven't made a | 
thing out of it... . I never said I didn’t read 
the foreign news. Sometimes I do and some- 
times I don’t. Most of the time I do.” 




















There’s something 
NEW in GLASSES 


—and this is IT! 






















































































































































The same man, but 
different glasses. 
He’s wearing old 
style in the small picture, new FU L- 
VUE in large picture. Ask the man 
who fits your glasses to show you the 
new, patented FUL-VUE frame. 






































New FUL-VUE frames with high 


temples improve your appearance 


8 eteaessiee: glasses hide your _— gold, which blends with the complexion. 
eyes from the sides. But not Ful-vue. All fit lightly and comfortably. Look for 
This new frame for your glasses is quite the name FUL-VUE in tiny letters under 
different. Hinges and temples are high up the bridge. 
out of the way. When people glance at Beautifully illustrated booklet free 
you from the sides, they see your eyes. Send the coupon, and we will mail you a 
Other features help make Ful-vue more new free booklet which shows how this 
becoming. The temples run in an attrac- new frame makes you look better. Also con- 
tive streamline from the ears to the top of taihs important facts about Tillyer Lenses 


the lenses instead of sagging off downhill. —facts every wearer of glasses should know. 
The shape of the lenses follows the natural 


contour of the eyes and brows. r U [ V U 5 
OR 
Ful-vue models for men and for women 
are made in a new precious metal, pink FRAMES FOR YOUR GLASSES 


AMERICAN OPTICAL .COMPANY 


C1931, A. 0. CO, 
American Optical Co., Dept. T2, Southbridge, Mass. Please send free Ful-vue booklet 
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City State 








The name of the man who fits my glasses is 
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Graduation 


“Which 
gift would 


you rather 
° 44 
receive? 


Asked 


4256 
Students 







*Out of 32 brands 
named for these 
three Gifts— 


Pen and Pencil Set 
—1223 desired a 
Parker 
Pen—945 chose a 
Parker 
Desk Set—1229 


preferred a Parker 
CertifiedbytheLibrary Bureau 








*These 4256 students gave a total of 
7843 expressions of brand preference, in- 
dicating their first, second, and third 


choice of gifts. 3397 of these named Parker 
—almost as many as mentioned all 31 
other brands combined. 


Yes, 66 college papers have sup- 
plied you this gift-guide for youth’s 
great occasion. And if you ask students 
why so many prefer the Parker Duo- 
fold, you will hear: 

“Pen guaranteed for life.’’ “Point 
miraculously smooth—writes without 
pressure.’’ “The new Parker stream- 
lined design is the shapeliest of all.”” 
“Parker shape holds much additional 
ink.”’ 

The students’ own choice guides you. 
So be sure to specify’ ‘Parker Duofold.” 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis. 


and Prizes 


ForGitts 


arker 
Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE : $5 : $7 : $10 
Pencils to match, $2.50 to $5 
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Modern Los Angeles 


Year ago in Los Angeles appeared a new 
local monthly magazine called The Critic 
of Critics. Its announced aim was “to rid 
the city of such persons as Mayor Porter 
[see p. 13], Rev. Robert [‘Fighting 
Bob’’] Shuler, and show up other long 
hairs who try for fame or money by limit- 
ing personal liberty of Americans.” In en- 
suing months the scope of the publication 
grew wider, its purpose less clearly defined. 
A typical article of last month’s issue was 
“Guy McAfee, ‘Capone’ of L. A.”—an 
exposé of the purported vice-reign of 
Former Policeman McAfee. The magazine 
had a financial backer in portly, grey- 
haired Charles H. Crawford, a local po- 
litical boss who had been involved in many 
an unsavory mess. And last February it 
acquired a new writer: Herbert F. Spencer, 
a coast newspaperman of good repute, six 
years city editor of the Los Angeles Ex- 
press (until Paul Block purchased it). 

On the magazine’s first birthday last 
week, Spencer was conversing with Craw- 
ford in the latter’s Hollywood Office. A 
third man called, was closeted with the 
others. Presently there were sounds of 
angry voices; a scuffle, pistol shots, a flee- 
ing figure. Spencer staggered out in pur- 
suit, fell dead. Boss Crawford lay beside 
his desk, died four hours later. 

Readers of The Critic of Critics 
(claimed circulation 15,000) immediately 
recalled a boxed announcement which had 
accompanied the Capone-McAfee article: 
“., . If any member of the staff of this 
publication is molested in any way it will 
be the signal for the opening ... of a 


| well-filled safe deposit box now reposing in 


the vaults of a certain bank.” The same 
thought occurred when Widow Frances 
Spencer cried hysterically: “Ask Guy 
McAfee who did it!” But no safe deposit 
box was found; and McAfee established 
that he was in the Hall of Justice at the 
time of the killings. He was, however, 
placed under “technical” arrest. 

Meanwhile District Attorney Buron 
Fitts had an entirely different clue. He 
showed to Crawford’s stenographers the 
photograph of a tall, athletic young man 
with a blond mustache. ... Next day 
David Harris Clark, former deputy dis- 
trict attorney, candidate for municipal 
judge (backed by McAfee) in this week’s 
election, walked into the Hall of Justice 
and surrendered to his recent chief. Wise 
to the ways of prosecutor and press, he 
would make no statement. But with the 
information that Candidate Clark had 
bought a .38 calibre revolver the day be- 
fore the killing (and paid for it with a 
worthless check) and that he had not 
gone home since then, District Attorney 
Fitts charged him with murder. 

Here was a murder difficult of classi- 
fication; possible motives, innumerable 
“angles,” sprawled like tentacles through 
the redolent demimonde of Los Angeles 
politics. The memory of Chicago’s 
Racketeer-Reporter Jake Lingle was still 
too fresh to allow a repetition in Journal- 
ist Spencer’s case of the public error of 
canonizing him too,soon as a martyr, a 
public crusader like Canton, Ohio’s revered 
| Editor Don R. Mellett. 


Suspect Clark, 33, was most recently 
conspicuous as the prosecutor of Daisy De 
Boe, former secretary of Cinemactress 
Clara Bow, for theft (True, Jan. 26). He 
is a son-in-law of New York’s late Su- 
preme Court Justice James T. Malone. 
The most spectacular feat of his eight 
years of public service was the conviction 
in 1926 of Albert Marco (Albori), big- 
scale proprietor of brothels and gambling 
places. Marco, who is in San Quentin 
prison, had a partner and consort in 
comely, blonde June Taylor, who con- 
tinued as his field-manager. Last week it 
was hinted that Prosecutor Clark had some 
sort of understanding with the Taylor 
woman; that Crawford had threatened him 
with exposure on the eve of this week's 


Acme-P. & A. 


THE LATE CRITIC SPENCER 
A Lingle or a Mellett? 


election. Immediately she became the ob- 
ject of a search by police—the inevitable 
“key witness.” 

Chirruped Will Rogers from his Bev- 
erly Hills home: “. . . We are a modem 
American city at last.” 

me teen 


All The News 


Very wroth was the New York Herald 
Tribune in February when the New York 
Times quoted Publisher Herbert Pulitzr 
as saying “high-class papers like the 
Times,’ instead of what he did say 
“|. like the Times and Herald Tribune’ 
(Trme, March 9). Last week the Herald 
Tribune evened the score. It reported a 
length the vote of Princeton seniors for 
favorite play, favorite film, favorite poeM. 
etc. etc. But it did not report the students 
favorite newspapers which were 1) Times 
2) Herald Tribune, 3) Chicago Tribune. 
Even the Herald Tribune’s own Colyumist 
FPAdams remarked next day that the 
only Manhattan paper to report that pir 
ticular ballot was the Times. 

The Princetonians gave their choice 
magazines thus: 1) New Yorker, 2) Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 3) TIME. 
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AERONAUTICS 


DO-X, New & Old 


Up from the glassy surface of Lake 
Constance, Switzerland, last week arose a 
new Dornier giant flying boat in its first 
test flight. Its name: DO-X JJ. First of 
a series to be delivered to Italy, DO-X IJ 
is identical with its predecessor but for 
one major point. The twelve motors are 
not Curtiss Conquerors, but 600-h, p. 
Fiats, like those which carried General 
Italo Balbo’s squadron across the South 
Atlantic. 

The launching of the new plane caused 
the air world to glance around for the 
nearly-forgotten DO-X which set out with 
great fanfare last autumn from Lake Con- 
stance for a flight to the U. S. (Time, 
Nov. 17 et seg.). After six months of 
misfortune the great craft recently reached 
Bolama, West Africa. There last week 
Admiral Gago Coutinho of the Portuguese 
Navy (who in 1922 made the first flight 
from Europe to South America) and the 
five other passengers withdrew from the 





party to lighten the load. Personnel of 


the DO-X now numbers 13. She will when 
she can hop. 
— 


World’s Best 


“During the two years the Air Com- 
merce Act was administered under your 
direction as Secretary of Commerce, the 
foundation for the pre-eminent place the 
United States now occupies in civil aero- 
nautics . . . was established. . . . The 
Federal airways system, although in the 
process of establishment, already is su- 
perior to the airways of any nation or 
group of nations in the world.” 


Thus last week was President Hoover 
addressed by his Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence Mar- 
shall Young, in a special report requested 
by the White House. In it the public was 
reminded of what it might have forgotten: 
that the Air Commerce Act of 1926, which 
teated the Aeronautics Branch, was a 
project to which Secretary Hoover gave 
ivishly of his time and energy. 

To justify the boast of “world’s best,” 
Secretary Young marshalled an array of 
figures measuring every phase of the air- 
ways system. Some measures: 


1931 1930 
Scheduled miles 
flown daily....... 130,000 105,000 
Miles of lighted 
| Fe 15,300 13,400 
Beacon lights....... 1,680 1,470 
adio stations...... 51 (13 more under 35 
const.) 
Radio range beacons. 49 (11 more under 9 
const.) 
Miles of teletype 
MEG 5s 9.6 Wro.n 0.0 9,400 5,650 
Airports & landing 
fields ..... bi icten'e 1,819 1,655 
(697 more 
proposed ) 


In the past year, said Secretary Young, 
wansport planes flew 40,080,000 miles, 
tartied 418,000 passengers, 9,100,000 lb. 
of mail, 3, 250,000 Ib. of express. Forty- 
four companies, operating 125 routes, fly 
650 aircraft valued at $14,000,000. In 
miscellaneous (other than transport) oper- 
tions, 2,200,000 persons flew during the 








The Pacemaker and The Skyrocket—6 Place 
Monoplanes with Whirlwind 9, Wasp Jr., 
Packard Diesel and Wasp Engines. 
Thesameexcellent characteristics are embodied 
in the Pacemaker and the Wasp-engined Sky- 
rocket, both 6-place ships which are known 
the world over for their extraordinary perform- 
ance, and have earned for Bellanca an unpar- 

alleled record for safety and endurance. 





year, 












The demand of the passenger 


is for safety and comfort—the operator must have 
the economical operation which produces profits. 
In no other airplane yet produced in the world, 
are these two prime requirements combined as they 
are in the single-engined Bellanca AIRBUS. 


THE AIRBUS—12 TO 15 PLACE: PILOT WITH 11 PASSENGERS AND 1,075 
LBS. OF BAGGAGE AND CARGO, OR 15 PASSENGERS AND 450 LBS. 
OF BAGGAGE. RANGE, 570 TO 700 MILES. CRUISING SPEED, 124 M.P.H. 


PAYLOAD: twice that of other single-engined trans- 
port planes of similar horsepower. Consists of 15 
passengers and their baggage or 11 passengers and 
1,075 lbs. of baggage, freight and mail. Also supplied 
as a private owner’s cruiser, with every luxury of 
appointment. 

OPERATING COST: half that of multi-engined 
airplanes of similar load capacity. The single Cyclone 
or Hornet engine is economical to operate and utterly 
reliable. Fuel for 570-700 miles, according to payload 
required, is provided. 

SAFETY: due to that perfection of flying qualities, 
control, and quiet comfort which only the single- 
engined airplane provides, as the history of aviation 
has proved. 

THE RESULT: earning capacity far beyond that of 
any other airplane. 





All Bellanca Aircraft Are Manufactured under 
Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificates 
Write for Literature and Complete Information 
BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware Chrysler Building, New York 
Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 













































































Born. To Telesphore Simard, onetime 

| Mayor of Quebec; his 24th child, a girl; 

by the second Mme Simard; in Quebec. 

| Married. Ruth Fesler, social secretary 
to Mrs. Herbert Hoover until last April,* 
Stanford graduate; and Robert Lockwood 
Lipman Jr., San Francisco lawyer, Uni- 
versity of California graduate; in Ann 

| Arbor, Mich. 














Sued for Separation. Graham Mc- 
Namee, radio announcer, “talking re- 
porter” for Universal Newsreel; by Mrs. 
Josephine Garrett McNamee; in Manhat- 

| tan. They eloped in 1921 (by means of a 
ladder) after a romance which began when 

| they sang together in a concert at Bronx- 

ville, N. Y. Announcer McNamee said the 

| separation was not by mutual consent, 
did not know what the charges were. 


® 


Y 


Divorced. Max Reinhardt, German 
producer (The Miracle, Jedermann) ; from 
Elise Heims, actress; in Riga, Latvia. 
Frau Reinhardt, who had refused for 
twelve years to permit him to divorce her, 
appealed the decision on the grounds that 
though he owns property in Riga he is no | 
Latvian but a Czecho-Slovakian citizen. 


oe 


Died. Ralph Barton, 39, caricaturist 
and satirist (Science in Rhyme Without 
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MILESTONES |\""«so" 2 =: 


e Probably you do. Notice, that is, if - 
any of your employees are not present- | 
ing a trim appearance. But—have you 
looked at your letterhead lately? Feel 
the paper. Fold it, bend it, crumple it. 
Is it clean-looking, strong, substantial? 
e Your printer will tell you that an 
impressive letterhead need not be ex- 
pensive. Hollingsworth Basic Bond, 
for instance, a product of 100 years of 
paper-making experience, sells at a 
very moderate price. 

e Quality? Each lot of this paper un- 
dergoes nineteen tests before final ap- 
proval—and these are tests such as it 
will meet in your offices. 


e This combination of quality and econ- 
omy has made watermarked Hollings- 
worth Basic Bond the favorite paper 
for all-purpose use. Your printer can | 
supply it in twelve colors and white. | 
HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY | 


Manufacturers +» New York « Boston + Chicago 


BASIC BOND 


THE ALL-PURPOSE BOND PAPER 


FREE—This guide book: for selec- 
ting bond papers. Send coupon 
with your letterhead to Dept. 104, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., 
140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 









Name 


Position 


| Reason, God’s Country); by his own hand 


| Minerly, Actress Carlotta Monterey (now | 


Four times 


(revolver); in Manhattan. 
Anna |} 


married—to Marie Jennings, 


married to Playwright Eugene Gladstone 
O’Neill) and French Composer Germaine 
Tailleferre—he was four times divorced. | 
Last week he left a statement headed 
“Obit” which said: “I have run from wife 
to wife, from house to house, from country 
to country in a ridiculous effort to escape 
from myself... . In particular, my re- 
morse is bitter over my failure to appreci- 





| ate my beautiful lost angel, Carlotta [who 
| had just returned from France to Manhat- 


tan with Playwright O'Neill], the only 
woman I ever loved and whom I respect 
and admire above all the rest of the human 


| race, She is the one person who could 


have saved me had I been savable. She 
did her best.” 

Reports that he sought to see Actress 
Monterey last week were denied in a 
statement issued by Playwright O’Neill’s 
lawyer. Another lawyer denied that Mr. 
Barton had hoped to marry Ruth H. 


' Kresge (5¢ & 1o¢ store heiress) who 


sailed to Europe last week with her fiancé 
Rufus Clark Caulkins. 


a 
> 


Died. John Newell Garfield, 39, em- | 
ploye of Boland & Cornelius Co. (ship- 
ping), Cleveland commander of the Cru- | 
saders (national anti-Prohibition group), 
grandson of James Abram Garfield, 20th | 
President of the U. S. (assassinated in 
1881); by his own hand (revolver) be- 











| cause of ill health; in Mentor, suburb of | 


1 


| 


Cleveland. 








| 


*Present secretary is Mrs. Frederick B. Butler, 


| wife of one of the Assistant Directors of Public 


Buildings & Public Parks in Washington. 
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OST shoe soles are concave 
inside, crosswise, like the 
inside of a 4-inch water pipe. 










In them, your toes are squeezed 
down together like five children 
in a saggy bed. Your nerves and 
blood vessels are jammed like 
fine wires in a compact cable. 












The ground is flat and your foot 
was made to walk on a flat sur- 
face—and that is why Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes have flat 
crosswise soles inside. 











Other boyhood barefoot walking 
conditions supplied only by orig- 
inal Arch Preservers are: 










(1) an inbuilt steel arch sup- 
port to replace the support which 
Nature intended but OD 
shoe-heels took away by 

lifting your arch into mid-air 
(2) heel-to-ball fitting which in- 
sures your shoe and your foot 
bending at the same place (3) a 
natural support for your small 
forward crosswise arch, to fe- 


lieve tendon tension. 















Only original Wright Arch Pre- 
servers fill all four of these cry- 
ing-out-loud foot needs. 






E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 
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Died. Brigadier General Robert Henry 
Dunlap, 51, of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
veteran of Spanish-American, Boxer Re- 


bellion, World War battles; in a landslide | 
at Cinq-Mars, France, as he attempted to | 


save the life of a Mme Briand,* servant 


at a chateau. Hearing Mme Briand’s cries | 


in a barn cut into a chalk cliff by the 


River Loire, General Dunlap rushed in, | 


followed by M. Briand. Earth and rock 
buried the three. Next day diggers found 
Mme Briand alive. 





o—- 


Died. Lieut.-Colonel Solomon (‘‘Solly’’) 
Barnato Joel, 65, famed British turfman, 
slum-born, director of Barnato Bros. & 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
Co., mighty syndicates which control the 
world’s diamond output and fix diamond 
prices; after a long illness; at Moulton 
Paddocks, Newmarket, England. 





e 





Died. Edward Thomas Bedford, 82, 


president of Corn Products Refining Co., | 


oldtime associate of Oilmen John Da- 
vison Rockefeller, Col. Henry Huddleston 
Rogers and Charles Pratt; of heart dis- 
ease; in Green Farms, Conn. (see p. 44). 


— 


Died. Edward Dean Adams, 85, re- 
tired banker; in Manhattan; of injuries 
received in an automobile accident near 
Aiken, S. C., last March while he was 
going to Fort Myers, Fla., to visit his 
friend Thomas Alva Edison. Born in Bos- 
ton of a collateral branch of the presi- 
dential Adams family, he went to Manhat- 
tan in 1878 as a partner in Winslow, Lanier 
& Co. Reorganizer during the 1880's of 
many railroads, he reorganized in 1893 
the $300,000,000 Northern Pacific of 
which he was board chairman in 1896-97. 
From 1890 to 1896 he was board chair- 
man and president of American Cotton 
Oil Co., which he reorganized from Ameri- 
can Cotton Oil Trust. After resigning 
from Winslow, Lanier & Co. he was U. S. 
representative of the Deutsche Bank of 
Berlin (1893-1914) whose subscription to 
one-fourth of a $100,000,000 gold loan to 
the U. S. Treasury helped avert panic 
in1896. A backer of Edison Electric Light 
Co, he organized the International 
Niagara Commission which was headed by 
Lord Kelvin, famed British scientist. As 
president (1890-99) of Cataract Construc- 
tion Co. he led the development of power 
at Niagara Falls; for this he was given the 
John Fritz Gold Medal in 1926. Philan- 
thropist, art patron, he enjoyed listing his 
membership in scores of educational, artis- 
lic and charitable organizations. 


hr el 
Died. Mrs. Ida Brandow Young, 92 
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Conveniently located 






















































To Serve ALL NEW ENGLAND 











The manufacturer, anxious to build new net profits in this prosper- 








ous market of over eight million people, is invited to investigate the 








| clip and mail the coupon, 





mother of Board Chairman Owen D. 
Young of General Electric Co.; of injuries 
caused by a fall last April (Time, April 
20); in Vanhornesville, N. Y. The First 
lady of Vanhornesville, Mrs. Young was 
whimsical, keenminded, to her neighbors 
a bit of a character.” When Mr. Young 
had electric lights installed in the town he 
placed the main switch in his mother’s 
house and for many years the townspeople 
Went to bed when Mrs. Young decided to 
turn off their lights. 


*No kin to Statesman Aristide Briand. 


property of the Boston Wharf Company as a highly desirable location 
for manufacturing or distributing purposes. 




















This property, containing ninety buildings and 550,000 square feet of 
undeveloped land, is situated on Boston Harbor, close to the heart 














of the city, yet out of the high rental area. 











The property possesses every fundamental facility, including paved 
private streets, spur tracks, parking space 
for 1000 cars, and 1000 feet of wharf front- 


age ... Rents, insurance, and other charges 





























are relatively low. Among our tenants are 











many nationally known manufacturers 








who have maintained branch plants or 











warehouses here for years. 











We are prepared to erect new buildings or 
remodel present structures for desirable 
tenants. For complete information, please 







































BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 


Industrial Service Department 
Boston Wharf Company, 259 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send descriptive booklet of your proj. «ty 
and its relation to the New England market. 








CLIP THIS COUPON 
FOR LARGER PROFITS 
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75 to 100 TIMES in an average 


day’s driving you call on your 
brakes . . . Remarkable new test 


HE RED LIGHT flashes in your 

face—brakes! A car shoots out of a 
blind street—brakes! A child dashes from 
the curb— brakes! 

You must stop! How quick can you do 
it?... What can be done to make your brakes 
surer, quicker, more lasting? 

Johns-Manville wants to know the answer. For 
your car, for every other car, the exact answer. Too 
much is at stake in life and limb, as well as dollars, 
for a brake lining manufacturer to depend on in- 
formation that is almost correct. 

So Johns-Manville has invented, perfected, re- 
markable new: Inertia Machines for brake lining 


machines show the way to make 


them surer, quicker, more lasting. 


tests. Each machine is all of the 26,523,779 motor 
vehicles in America rolled into one. 

Day by day, these machines are at work in the New 
Jersey research laboratories of Johns-Manville. On 
one end of a shaft is a flywheel, made up of thin steel 
dises—a steel “club sandwich.” Discs are added, or 
removed, so the flywheel represents the exact weight 
of the car to be tested. Your car, for instance. Or 
the smallest roadster. Or a 20,000-pound bus. On 
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the other end of the shaft the actual brake drum 
of the car is mounted—the machine started. 





It travels at any speed desired, from 10 to 60 miles 
an hour. Automatically it slams on the brakes at 
intervals. Automatically it records the distance 
covered before stopping—the rate of deceleration— 
the pressure on the pedal. 







When the test is finished, every characteristic of that 
brake lining, on that car, 


is known, Then Johns- 
Manville engineers set 


themselves to develop a 
brake lining for that car 
which will be surer, quick- 
er, more lasting. 



























Yesterday’s brakes are 


not good enough for today 
—or today’s for tomorrow. 
So Johns-Manville’s giant 
Inertia Machines work 
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DANGER 


P LOOK OUT FOR SUDDEN 
we SUDDEN STOPS 














Test cars are still used, 
in a supplementary 
way, to get brake lining 
facts. But the informa- 
tionobtained from them 
is not exact—not suit- 
able for exact compari- 
sons, or exact conclu- 
sions. 












constantly ... How are your brakes right now? A careful 


check today by an experienced brake expert (naturally 
we suggest one displaying the blue and gold J-M sign) 
means real brake safety. 








ORTY years ago, before automobiles as we know 

them today were even thought of, Johns-Manville 
was solving the braking problems of industry. Brakes for 
hoists, cranes, steam shovels, dredges and all similar 
machinery. Friction clutches for power transmission. 
















This head-start is now of great advantage to Johns- 
Manville—and to operators—in controlling the motion of 
super-weight vehicles which whiz along the highways at 


death-dealing speed. Foresighted, Johns-Manville bought 
rich, rare deposits of the finest asbestos. Now 


this company controls the quality of its prod- 
ucts from mine to machine—a priceless asset. 





























N.B.—Motor car manufacturers, operators of fleets of 
trucks or buses, are invited to make use of Johns-Manville 








“Dises are added, or re- 
moved ...'Too much is 
at stake, in life and limb 
as well as dollars, to de- 
pend on information 
that is almost correct.”” 


Johns-Manville Mi Brake-O-Meter 


41 
54.7% More Service from J-M Friction 
Blocks at Lehigh Company Colliery 


EHIGH NAVIGATION COAL COMPANY operates an 
electric drag excavator at Hacklebernie Stripping 
near Lansford, Pa. 

The excavator bucket (weight about 11% tons, loaded) 
swings through a 180-degree arc whose radius is 116 feet. 
The braking action necessary to control this load through 
such a swing has been found to raise havoc 
with ordinary friction materials. 

During 12 years, 7 different manufac- 
turers have attempted to supply braking 
materials which would do a satisfactory 
job. The service is so severe that some 
blocks have lasted less than 100 hours. 
The cost of hoist drum blocks has varied 
from $3.62 to 11 cents per hour of service. 
The latter wholly satisfactory figure was 
obtained with J-M Asbesto- Metallic 
Friction Blocks. 

These blocks operated 1,491 hours, dur- 
ing which 178,920 cubic yards of coal were 
removed. This is 54.7% more hours, with 
97,920 more cubic yards of production, 
than was obtained from the next best set, 
out of 49 sets which have been used since 
the excavator started service in 1919. 


Such records are typical of the braking 
service which Johns-Manville’s complete line of friction 
materials offer to industry. Industrial executives will 
find the complete performance report on the Lehigh 


Company installation interesting and valuable. Address 
Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Avenue, New York. 


198 trucks in 16 Winnipeg fleets are 
100% equipped with J-M Brake Lining 


Winnipeg, busy city of the north, where snow and ice put 
exacting standards on brake performance, meets the 
situation with J-M equipment. Not chance, but long 
experience, has led operators of 16 important fleets to 
standardize on J-M. 


Send 15¢ for Handy Brake-tester 


Every motorist has gauges on the dash of his car to show 
oil pressure and flow of electric current—but nothing to 
show brake condition. Yet brakes involve personal safety. 

To fill this need, Johns-Manville will supply you with 
a handy brake-testing device at cost—15 cents. With- 
out your getting out of the car, it tells you 
whether your brakes are in good—fair—or 
poor condition. It may save a life!. .. Send 
15 cents for the Johns-Manville Brake-O- 
Meter and test your brakes every week. 








Inertia Machines for their own tests of brake linings... 
or of information available from tests already made. 

















If your brake test is in the RED— see 


[YOUR NAME awd ADDRESS HERE] 





Johns-Manville 


Address Johns-Manville, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, 


Controls 
HEAT, COLD. SOUND, MOTION 

Protects against 

FIRE AND WEATHER 





TIME June 1, 1931 F june 1, 
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Price of Billets 


The president of United States Steel 
Corp., James Augustine Farrell, concluded 
his remarks amid icy silence. He turned 
to the press table and said: “This is not 
to be printed. ... I’m talking here to 
a bunch of friends as if I were in a mill, 
and this is not for publication.” ‘Then, 
1,000 steelmen cheered. 


Mr. Farrell had just made the most 
dramatic speech in the history of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute which, 
last week, gathered in public session in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, Man- 
hattan. Before him, in front row chairs, 
were sitting the presidents of other steel 
companies. Chairman of the meeting was 
Bethlehem’s Charles Michael Schwab. He 
opened the proceedings with a magnificent 
piece of the optimism for which he ‘is 
famed. Then Mr. Farrell got up and be- 
gan: “. . . I was thinking as I was sitting 
in the chair here whether I ought to talk 
about the desulphurization of oxygen or 
have something to say about the present 
price of billets. The latter appealed to 
me.” 

And that was a fighting matter. The 
Farrell talk was honest fight-talk to the 
end. His last words were: “I am not going 
to give the industry, Mr. Schwab, the sort 
of benediction that you have given them 
and say, now, you are all fine men and you 
are all doing good jobs. I say that we are 
not doing a good job, and until we do a 
good job we should not indulge in fulsome 
praise.” 


When it was pointed out to Mr. Farrell 
that he had spoken in public session, he 
consented to publication of his remarks, 
asking only for the privilege of making 
some corrections of grammar. Much of 
what he said could not be understood by 
the public when it appeared in print, for 
Mr. Farrell spoke with mill terms as well 
as mill frankness. But his big points were 
dramatically clear, namely: 1) That steel 
companies are engaged in a mean and 
vicious war of price-cutting; 2) that buy- 
ets of steel (e.g. the automobile manu- 
facturers) are demoralizing the industry 
by their “ghoulish glee” in forcing prices 
down; 3) that if insensate price-cutting 
does not quickly stop, worse conditions 
will follow. Extracts from the Farrell 
speech: 

“You know I said a year ago right in 
this very room that if this thing kept on 
that I doubted if any steel manufacturer 
in the United States could earn a divi- 
dend on his common stock. I say now 
at present prices they are not earning 
dividends on their preferred stock. . . .” 

“There is not a single line in the steel 
business today, in my opinion, where there 
ls an adequate cost return on the finished 
materials... .” 

“It is not honest for us to go on and 
sll our goods below cost of production 
and deprive our stockholders and our 
workingmen of what they are entitled to.”* 

For the future, Mr. Farrell foresaw no 

*Not in the edited text of Mr. Farrell’s speech 
¥as an even more vitriolic sentence: “I think we 
snould take the risk of closing down rather than 
‘0 waste our raw materials.” 


“hope of better prices in our business until 
the presidents of the companies are willing 
to stop this diabolical business—that is 
the word—the most diabolical situation 
that was ever perpetrated in the business.” 

All of what Mr. Farrell said about 
price-structure had the most direct rela- 
tion to Industry’s question of the hour: 
Must wages come down everywhere and 
drastically? In his eloquent address, Beth- 
lehem’s President Schwab had said: “We 
have had a stabilized wage rate since 1923. 
In boom times our men have done the 
square thing by us. We have not had 
strikes or unreasonable demands to disturb 
us when markets were good, and in dull 
times we have not tried to take our loss 
of business out of the hide of the worker 


International 
PRESIDENT FARRELL 
“Diabolical—that is the word!’ 


by reducing wages. This ... is an out- 
standing example of the ability of business 
leadership. . . .” 

There is no more distinguished propo- 
nent of wage maintenance than President 
Farrell, but his painful report of the situa- 
tion was as follows: “We are living in a 
fool’s paradise if we think that every steel 
manufacturer in the United States has 
maintained what is generally known as 
the current rates of wages. It has not 
been done. There has been honeycombing 
and pinching and that sort of thing. And 
even among the most talked-of companies, 
the so-called big companies....I am 
not going to mention names of all of the 
companies in this room that have cut 
wages; I do not want to embarrass them; 
but I think it is a pretty cheap sort of 
business.” 

Thus with painful candor did Mr, Far- 
rell footnote Mr. Schwab’s eloquence and 
the footnotes became the greater news. 
Even the painful candor, however, could 
not entirely blot out the memory of the 
Schwab eloquence: “There are many signs 
of stirring in our economic life. . . . We 
want to keep pulling for the shore... . 
We can be cheered by the knowledge that 
‘the tide is coming.’” In darker years 
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than 1931 Mr. Schwab had said the same 
things and he had been right. But to 
make his prophecies come true again what 
seemed most to be needed was the stern 
Farrell lesson. 

——@——— 


834c Copper 

In 1929 the price of copper was arti- 
ficially shot up to 24¢ a pound. Since then 
the coppermen have paid stiff penalties 
for their violation of economic law. Fort- 
night ago copper sold at 9¢, a price not 
seen since the depression year of 1894. 
Last week the demand for copper lan- 
guished further, the price fell to 83¢, a 
level never before recorded. 

Most important aspect of the drop was 
the decision by coppermen that they will 
henceforth allow the price to drift as it 
will, even if this means elimination of 
high-cost producers. The history of copper 
has been full of attempts to peg the price, 
and even 1929’s lesson was not heeded. 
Late last year the leading producers de- 
cided to curtail production by 20%. They 
boosted the price from 93¢ to 12¢ within 
one week (Time, Nov. 24). But although 
production has remained curtailed as 
agreed, demand has also ebbed. The big- 
gest copper buyers—utilities and the build- 
ing industry—have been in no hurry to 
buy. While the daily rate of production 
in April of North and South American 
producers was 3,374 tons against 4,151 a 
year ago and 5,376 in April 1929, stocks 
of copper on hand in May showed the first 
gain in six months, jumping 8,781 tons. 
Further complications will come next year 
when three big African mines (Roan An- 
telope, Rhokana and N’Kana) start pro- 
duction. Katanga, big Belgian Congo pro- 
ducer, is now working and has curtailed 
10% to co-operate with the U. S. pro- 
ducers. But last week reports said U. S. 
coppermen no longer regard Katanga as a 
threat, would rather compete than barter 
with it. 

Few copper companies can make money 
with copper below t1o¢, and even the 
cheapest producers will have difficulty in 
extracting profits while the industry is 
running at its present 65% of capacity. 
Many companies have borrowed against 
their inventories and may have to issue 
bonds. Last week it was reported that 
Anaconda, which in 1929 sold common 
stock to retire its bonds, will soon be in 
the market for funds with which to pay 
off its bank loans, now nearly $50,000,000 
as against $35,000,000 in 1929. 

Other Metals besides copper and steel 
(see above) were soft last week. Prices 
at leading markets were: 


Last 
Week 


Year 
Ago 
Lead, Ib. 

Tin, lb. 

Zinc, lb. 


Depression 


Shella Klavan was a porter in Chicago. 
Lately he lost his job. All he owned was 
2,000 shares of oil stock which had cost 
him $200. He wrote to Charles A. Dean, 
assistant trust officer of Empire Trust Co., 
Manhattan, transfer agent for the oil com- 
pany, to find out what the stock was worth. 
Trust Officer Dean replied it was worth 
nothing, the company had blown up. 





ae 





Last week Shella Klavan arrived in 


Manhattan, weary and shabby after 
walking and hitch-hiking from Chicago. 
He went to call on Banker Dean, who re- 
peated what he had written. He started to 
show Klavan out, walking ahead of him. 
He felt a light blow on his back, then a 
piercing pain. Desperate, depressed Shella 
Klavan had stabbed Banker Dean with an 
ice-pick. 





nhs 
Wage Front 

Great Paramount-Publix Corp. reduced 
its dividend last month. Last week it an- 
nounced the wages of all employes and 
executives will be cut on a graded scale 
ranging from 5% to 25%. The move is 
expected to save the company from $2,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000 a year, will be effec- 
tive until September 1932. 

Other news from the wage front last 
week included: 

Warner Bros. pictures planned a 20% 
salary reduction. 

Local No. 134 of the Electrician’s Un- 
ion, Chicago, voted not to accept a raise 
of 25¢ a day due them under a five-year 
contract with the telephone company. 

J. & P. Coats dropped an employe bonus 
plan. 

Oxford Paper Co. ordered a 10% re- 
duction. 

Hecla Mining Co. sliced wages 25¢ a 
day. 
Chicago & Alton called 1,000 men back 
to work. 

The Bedford plant of Fisk Rubber Co. 
went from a five-day week to a six. 

Viscose Co. added five working hours a 
week at its Roanoke plant. 
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A strike occurred in the plant of Misha- 
waka Rubber & Woolen Manufacturing 
Co. 

In Greenwich, Conn., 500 laborers 
stormed the town hall, demanded work. 

During the week 14 labor disputes were 
reported to the Department of Labor, two 
settled. A total of 45 strikes and 23 con- 
troversies are awaiting Federal action. 
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Father & Son 

Frederick Thomas Bedford, 50, last 
week mourned the death of his father, Ed- 
ward Thomas Bedford, 82. Between them 
there was deep family affection. Between 
them there was also the friendship which 
arises from long competition between men. 
For the late E. T. Bedford was president 
of Corn Products Refining Co. and his son 
was president of its smaller but potent 
rival, Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc. 

The late Mr. Bedford lived in Westport, 
Conn., commuted five days a week to his 
Manhattan office. He had white chop 
whiskers like the late George F. Baker’s, 
a fondness for gardens and horses (espe- 
cially trotters which he still drove at 80), 
an antipathy to tobacco and liquor. In 
business he was stern, having received late 
training (after 40) in the hard school that 
was old Standard Oil. Rockefeller, Pratt, 
Archbold and Rogers were among his 
teachers in that school. 

In 1901 Mr. Bedford wished to find 
some business for his son Frederick. The 
son saw a future in the corn products 
business and Mr. Bedford agreed. In 1901 
New York Glucose Co. was formed. Mr. 
Bedford became its president, without 


L belreve 
in the Mmerican Market 








I believe that America is the greatest 
consuming market in the world and 
will continue to be. 


I believe that this market is the most 
responsive to the best of anything. 


I believe that the constant desire to 
learn about and to secure something 
better produces a healthy, continuous 
market: It may fluctuate, but it is 
always there. 

I believe that because of this, the right 


kind of leadership can make profits for 
a company in ‘‘good"’ times or ‘‘bad.”’ 


I wish to become associated with a 
company which believes as I do, and 
which will give me the opportunity to 


* 


help increase its success. This position 
should eventually produce $50,000 or 
more a year. 


I suggest that a mutual opportunity 
exists and believe that this magazine, 
as the meeting-place of American 
business men, may bring me into con- 
tact with the executives of industries 
other than that with which I have 
chiefly been associated in the past. 


I invite such executives to discover, 
through a personal interview, whether 
my experience and ability meet their 
needs. Kindly address Box A, Time, 
Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York City, 
N. Y. 
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salary. His son was made treasurer and 
given the reins. Bitter competition arose 
from Corn Products Co. (“The Glucose 
Trust’). The elder Bedford became more 
& more active. In 1906 Corn Products, its 
earnings vanishing, pleaded for mercy. It 
was granted in the form of a merger. Mr. 
Bedford abandoned his oil interests in 
order to head the new Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. Behind him in the oil business 
he left his brother, Frederick H. Bedford, 
and his son Charles Bedford, now vice 
president of Vacuum Oil Co. Below him 
he placed his son Frederick as treasurer. 

In 1913 the Government sued Corn 
Products Refining and the company dis- 
creetly sold its interest in Penick & Ford 
back to the original owners, who sold what 
amounted to one-third of the company to 
Frederick Thomas Bedford, who there- 
upon left the paternal fold to strike out 
for himself. Ten years younger than 
Messrs. Penick & Ford, Son Bedford as- 
sumed large duties. In 1927 he was made 
president of the company. Although 
Penick & Ford was almost wrecked by 
the depression of 1921, 1930 saw its profits 
at $1,811,348 against 1929’s $1,882,441. It 
is the country’s third largest maker of 
corn products (second: A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co., Decatur, IIll.). Famed 
are its Br’er Rabbit Molasses and Vermont 
Maid Maple Syrup. Son successfully faced 
Father, was not defeated.* . 

Corn Products Refining is a far greater 
company than Penick & Ford. Last year it 
earned $14,067,000 against $16,309,000 in 
1929. Its total assets come to $127,393, 
ooo against Penick & Ford’s $14,097,000. 
Some 9,000 people own its common stock. 
Corn Product’s best known brands include 
Argo starch, Mazola oil, Karo syrup, Limit 
starch, Cerelose sugar, Kremel pudding 
powder. Since Father Bedford was be- 
lieved to be one of its largest shareholders, 
Son Bedford may find himself in the 
strange position of having a more valuable 
investment in Corn Products than in his 
own company. 

Son Bedford’s hair is grey, so is his 
mustache. The walls of his office are cov- 
ered with pictures of his racing yachts and 
his horses. But the most prominent pic- 
ture on his walls is one of his father. Many 
times they took an early morning train to 
Manhattan, played poker. Every winter 
F. T. Bedford would spend a month or s0 
with his father at Lake Wales, Fla. Each 
admired the other. But years ago they 
made a rule never to discuss business t0- 
gether. The rule was very seldom broken 
even to mention such important matters 
as Corn Products’ patent infringement 
suit against Penick & Ford, or Penick & 
Ford’s patent infringement suit against 
Corn Products. 
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Deals & Developments 


In The Northwest. Northwest Bancor- 
poration has three livestock loan com- 
panies. Its great rival, First Bank Stock 
Corp., has none. Therefore it was not sul 
prising news last week when First Bank 
Stock Corp. prepared to acquire a large 

















*Another son who faced his father is Sugat- 
man Rudolph Spreckels of San Francisco. Jn 
sugar and in utilities he defeated his father, 
Claus Spreckels. His father announced: “My 
son has beaten me twice. No other man ca? 
beat me once.” (Time, Nov. 19, 1928). 
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FROM DUSK TO DAWN 


KOHLER 


ELECTRIC 


PLANTS 


A VITAL SERVICE TO NIGHT FLIERS 


Kohler Electric Plant Model“ K”’ 


oe 
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Every night hundreds of Kohler Electric Plants jump into action, doing their bit in helping our mail pilots get to their stations 


Tue air mail! Have you ever heard the 
singing of a plane flying through the 
night? . . « the rhythmic drone of 
its motor? 

Have you wondered, as you watched 
its lights appear and disappear . . . 
from nowhere to nowhere . . . whose 
guiding hand enabled the lone pilot to 
find his way across the clouds? 

A powerful beam sweeping through 
the night is the answer. Not one, but 
hundreds of them strung out across the 
continent from coast to coast. Our crack 
mail pilots know these beacons as essen- 
tial safety factors in night flying. 

In scores of distant places where pub- 
lic electricity is not available, these mile 
posts of the sky are powered by Kohler 
Electric Plants*. Our fliers have learned 
that Kohler Plants are steady as the 
stars above—many of them clocked for 
automatic night duty without need of 
human attention over long periods. 


These reliable electric units which do 
not fail the postal service will be equally 
faithful to you. 

At the right are listed some of the many 
uses to which Kohler Plants are put. 
Thousands and thousands of them are 
used in these varied fields. Wherever 
public current cannot be had, or wherever 
emergency current is vital, Kohler Elec- 
tricity is the choice of those who want 
the best. Capacities range from 800 watts 
to 10 K. W. Standard electric current is 
generated at 110 or 220 volts A. C. or 
D. C. Send the coupon for information 
about Kohler Plants as specialized to 
your needs. 

Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, 
Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
—Branches in principal cities... . Man- 
ufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 
* More than 1400 Kohler Electric Plants are 


located at various points along the established 
airways. 


KOHLER of KOHLER 
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KOHLER CO., Kohler, 


Wisconsin 


Free of all cost or obligation, please send me full in- 


formation about Kohler Elect 


ric Plants and their 


advantages for the uses marked X below. 


PRIVATE 


} Country Homes 


] Camps 0) Yachts 


O Farms 
0) Motor-boats 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 


Lumber Camps 
} Mines 
} Banks 
} Garages 
) Building Contractors 
} Construction Engineers 
] Motor-busses 
] Battery Charging 


RAILROAD 


}] Wrecking and Work 
Trains 
0 Signal Systems 
] Private Cars 


MARINE 


] Tugs 
] Freighters 





Hospitals 
Schools 

} Churches 
Street Lighting 





Name an a 





Street or R. F. D. Address- 


City 


MUNICIPAL 


} Saw Mills 
7} Oil Wells 
] Theaters 
Excavators 

} Office Buildings 

] Refrigeration 

} Ice Cream Trucks 
0 Stores 


0 Station Lights 
0 Tunnel Lights 
0 Coal and Water 
Stations 


Passenger Ships 
O Radio Emergency 





] Fire Departments 
} Fire Boats 

C) Airports 

0 Aviation Beacons 
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Every extra stroke 


costs you money 


= 

| a In the round of modern business record - writing, extra clerical 

| BILLING labor is the penalty of errors, lost records, or inadequate records. 

‘ “% The losses in material or merchandise which adequate, efficient 

- # f ‘ records help to prevent may make the difference between red 
f and black figures on many a profit and loss sheet. 


WIZ 


Trade Mark 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
set a new “par” 
in record-writing 


efficiency 


The WIZ Autographic Register and 
Rediform Flatpakit Speed Forms have 
been designed to cut down the 
“strokes” required in handling hand- 
written records for buying, receiving, 
stock-keeping, production, selling, 
delivering and billing. 

By making it possible to develop 
more effective systems and by pro- 
viding mechanical improvements that 
facilitate the writing, handling, and 
checking of records, the WIZ Register 
makes older methods antiquated and 
sets up a new standard for record- 
writing efficiency. 

Only in the WIZ Register with Redi- 
form Flatpakit Speed Forms can you 
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obtain the completely i; 
modern combination of ‘ 
advantages including vay 

lever operation, mechan- 

ical improvements assuring perfect 
alignment and register, a locked com- 
partment (if desired), flat pack forms 
with a book type auditing strip, and 
the system service of a company with 
47 years’ experience in providing 
carbon copy records for hundreds of 
thousands of organizations. 


No obligation for a Rediform representative to demonstrate. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, Limited 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Offices in 60 Principal Cities 


Rediform 


1ONERY 
FORMS 


SPEED STAT 
AND SPEED 


Copyright, 1931, American Sales Book Co., Ltd. 


Detach this slip and mail it to 
American Sales Book Company, Ltd., 
with your letterhead or card and 
samples of forms you now use. We 
will tell you how WIZ Registers 
can help you cut clerical costs in 


your business. 
T. 6-1-31 
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livestock loaning agency. For between 
these two banking groups, each a classic 
example of group banking, there is hot, 


hearty competition. Each has the Twin 
Cities as headquarters; both were formed 
in 1929. Since the first of the year North- 
west Bancorporation has acquired eight 
new banks while First Bank Stock Corp. 
was getting six. Northwest now controls 
125 banks and its system boasts of $496,- 
000,000 in resources. First Bank Stock 
Corp. has 111 banks, $480,000,000 in re- 
sources. 

The livestock loan company sought by 
First Bank Stock Corp., is Agricultural 
Credit Corp., formed in 1924 by Minneap- 
olis men, backed by railroads, newspapers, 
business firms. At first the company 
loaned its money only to banks, but in 
July of that year it started to lend directly 
on livestock. During the past seven years 
14,000 Northwestern farmers have bor- 
rowed $7,000,000 from it. Its chairman 
is Clive Talbot Jaffray, who is also head 
of First Bank Stock Corp. In addition to 
banking, Mr. Jaffray is president of Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
(“Soo”) Ry., subsidiary of the C. P. R. 
When he attends First Bank Stock Corp. 
directors’ meetings he is joined by five 
other presidents of Northwestern rail- 
roads; Ralph Budd of Great Northern, 
Charles Donnelly of Northern Pacific, 
Fred Wesley Sargent of Chicago & North- 
western, Henry Alexander Scandrrett of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, Frederick Ely Williamson of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. President Jaf- 
fray is spectacled, quiet, usually law- 
abiding. He was not law-abiding last 
autumn when he and two other bankers 


| had too many wild ducks in their posses- 


sion, were fined. 

Bond & Mortgage Receivership. As 
long ago as September 1929, American 
Bond & Mortgage Co., Inc. was in trouble 
and Chicago Title & Trust Co. was en- 


| deavoring to extricate it. Last week hope 
| for a reorganization was abandoned. On 


the application of Harley T. Clarke, pow- 
erman, a “friendly” receiver was ap- 
pointed. American Bond & Mortgage f- 
nanced apartments, hotels and office build- 


| ings, usually kept the common stock of 


these buildings. Its financing of Washing- 


| ton’s big Mayflower Hotel (in which 





Halsey, Stuart & Co. participated) was 
under Congressional discussion. Last week 


| five Mayflower bondholders, with Mabel 
| Walker Willebrandt as attorney, obtained 


a receiver for the hotel. 

Mather into Continental. Once again 
last week there was a shift in the affairs 
of Continental Shares Inc., the $150,000. 
ooo investment trust founded by Cyrus 


| Stephen Eaton and now dominated by 
| Cleveland bankers (Trme, May 4). Wil- 


‘liam Gwinn Mather, Cleveland iron & 


| steelmaster, 


together with associates, 
bought 300,000 Continental Shares at $5 
each from the Eaton-Otis interests. In 
Cleveland it was believed tnat this does 
not mean Mr. Eaton has surrendered his 
big personal interest in Continental Shares 
| (estimated at more than 600,000 shares). 
It was thought that most of the 300,000 
shares came from Otis & Co. Mr. Mather 





did not state whether he would seek elec- 
tion to Continental’s board, merely a 
serted he would remain “in harmony with 
its bankers.” 
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Alert students of the far-reaching inter- nation’s foremost distributor of electrical 
relation between the two great forces of 
business life — Production and Consump- 
tion—are coming to attach more and more 
importance to the vital connecting link 
between the two— Distribution. As the 


DISTRIBUTORS OF _ 60,000 


products—bridging the gap between the 


leading manufacturers and an army of con- 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2 
GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THROUGH 77 


sumers everywhere — Graybar functions 
to achieve and maintain economic stability 
along truly scientific lines. 


ELECTRICAL ITEMS DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 
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The new ball has many’a potent de- 
fender, among them the American Golfer 
(habitually friendly to acts of the U. S. 
G. A.). Said Associate Editor Innis 
Brown last week: “Admitting that the 
new ball widens the chasm between the 
high handicap man and the low; and that 
it tends to accentuate the slice; yet the 
‘dub’ who could not get the maximum re- 
sult from the old ball, can from the new. 
The new ball was designed to bring back 
the use of wooden clubs and long irons 
on the fairway—the use of clubs for which 
the course was designed. It does just 
that.” 

Delicate is the position of the manu- 
facturers in this ball controversy. When 
the U. S. G. A. persuaded them to cease 
making the old model, it cost some $500,- 
ooo to install new molds. A reversal would 
mean another heavy expense. But the 
ball-makers do not want to antagonize 
their best friend and customer—the aver- 
age player. 
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At Evanston 


Michigan and Illinois have been win- 
ning the Western Conference track & field 
championships since 1917. There seemed 
no reason to believe that Michigan would 
not win again at Evanston last week. IIli- 
nois’ ace hurdler, Lee Sentman, was likely 
to be beaten by Jack Keller of Ohio State: 
Michigan had Eddie Tolan, who holds the 
oficial world’s record for the 100-yard 
dash, and a crack one-mile relay team. In 
the first events, run off on a raw dark 
afternoon, Michigan piled up what looked 
like a safe lead till Sentman, equaling 
the world’s record (14.4 sec.), beat Keller 
inthe 120-yd. high hurdles. 

At a big track meet, the spectators are 
sometimes likely to overlook the field 
events because it is easier to spot the ath- 
letes who are running races than the ones 
who are throwing the discus, javelin, ham- 
mer, Late in the afternoon, Michigan and 
Illinois were still ahead, nearly tied, with 
four events still undecided. Wisconsin, al- 
most overlooked, had won the high jump 
and the two-mile run (establishing a new 
Conference record), placed second in the 
mile, the 440, and the shot-put. Kabat’s 
discus throw, 150 ft. 104 in., nowhere near 
the record but five feet better than Purma 
0 Illinois could do, decided the champion- 
ship—for Wisconsin. Michigan’s relay 
team (Eknovich, De Baker, Glading, Rus- 
sll) broke the Conference record in the 
mile relay, but Illinois won the hammer 
how, finished second to Wisconsin, 14 
points ahead of Michigan. 
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British Amateur 

Cinema contracts prevented Golfer 
Robert Tyre Jones Jr. from going to Eng- 
land to defend his British Amateur cham- 
plonship last week. But there was a curi- 
wsly neat compensation. Ready on the 
lst tee of the Westward Ho! course at 
‘larting time was another U. S. celebrity 
‘ven more famed & popular than Golfer 
Jones. A brownish, stocky little man, he 
attracted an unprecedented swarm of 
dutograph hunters. A dozen ladies were so 
‘ixlous to have their children see him play 
tat they pushed perambulators after him 
oer five miles of gently undulating 
Devonshire. British golf critics agreed 
that his swing was good and his manners, 


























































The ten o'clock plane took off atten... 
and then Jim got a Telechron® Clock! 


TEN O'CLOCK] Idling motors roar with sud- 
den life. The big passenger plane rolls down 
the runway. Now it's off—to scud along the 
skyways and land three hundred miles away 
—on time. Two minutes late, Jim stays on the 
ground. His clock was slow! 

Modern, efficient America is learning to 
trust only to Telechron self-starting Electric 
Clocks. They govern the schedules of the 
finest air services. They direct the daily ac- 
tivities of thousands of homes and offices. 
Plugged into ordinary electric outlets, they 
deliver accurate time—without winding, oil- 
ing or regulating. 

Telechron Master Clocks check generator 
speeds in power houses and assure Telechron 
precision. Telechron Clocksand MasterClocks 





No. R-802— Colonial design. Mahogany case. Chimes. $39 


Same pattern. Hour and half-hour strike. $30 





No. 326—Desk model. Mahogany. 5%” high. $11 


were made for each other. And only clocks 
marked "Telechron” can give true Telechron 
service in your home. 

At the Telechron dealer's near you (listed 
in the classified telephone directory) you'll 
find a rich variety of interesting models. Up- 
rights for table or desk. Tambours for the 
mantel. Banjos for the wall. Tall grandfather's 
clocks. Some with mellow chimes, with 
alarms, illuminated dials and other novel 
features made possible by the magic of 
electricity. 

Telechron prices range reasonably from 
$9.75 to $55. The Revere Clock Company, 
of Cincinnati, manufactures distinguished 
strike and chime clocks with Telechron 
motors, priced from $30 to $1000. 


*% Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in 
the U. S. Pat. Off., of the Warren Telechron Co. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
ASHLAND, MASS. 


THE REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


Telechvror 








No. 532—Gothic. Mahogany case. 87%" high. $15 
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of most U. S. players. Perhaps because he 

took it all a bit grimly, however, Cine- 

mactor Douglas Fairbanks did not win. A 

good sport, he conceded a one-yard putt The N 

on the last green which gave hole and The § 
‘ 


~ : E | yi | match to his able opponent, one J. R. dis expe 
( yenuine ngravec Wem §=§ §6Abercrombie. Then he hurried off to meet oe 
ai : o Mary Pickford who was just arriving in J "© Che 


England. opportun 
leer, wea 


I | | .. t H The British Amateur begins with a aeale & 
on @ on OL ore nen. Uaranvee <« ; series of 18-hole matches in which a p : 
; mediocre player may have a good round companil 


and beat a better one. None of these quite Ernst Li 
ceedings 


P : 3 | likely developments, usually described as ] ~ : 
R > / . et fl reversals of form, occurred last week till eg 
eadtil “4 | the fifth round when the three most likely J “"?."0 

i BAL Al) 


contestants lost their matches on the same | %t of a 


afternoon. One was George Voigt, beaten good mat 
a young 


7 a Ne All| | by the young Nottingham clerk, Sidney for visitit 
{ or y renee y M essa ge a>: Roper, who last year came close to putting nthe P 
_/ te 


though slightly formal, better than those 4 





Jones out of the tournament. The others tech 
were the onetime Champion Roger a tt 
Wethered, who was runner-up to Bobby | ‘”“ pane 
Jones last year, and beefy, self-important ty 
Cyril Tolley. CI 4 
The finals were played between two rape ett 
NOD ste tion ; ati ; PS \, young Bachelor Club members, Eric ger 
enat eer , : Martin-Smith and John De Forest. § OY Orla 
Martin-Smith, a Cambridge undergradu- clothes to 
ate, showed traces of the style which en- embracing 
abled his father, a London banker, to play explaining 
for England against Scotland 20 years nificance 
ago. The coal-tycoon father of John De ) 
Forest had sent his son to the U. §S.a Le Mi 


year ago as a reward for good golf in last # “memas ¢ 
7‘ likely to bi 


© directors, 
Wace Executive | a Y ity of 


2-0= 
characters 
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Engraving 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


: ; since mas 
for Young Men _ cethods 
| if ee Hollywooc 

Are you really prepared for business as it is | twice befc 
today? Or are you attempting to learn it in msuit d 
the “school of hard knocks”? A 9-months | 2 © D | 








course at Babson Institute will not only give _ Les 
you a knowledge of Finance, Management, | | 10n. As 1 
Production and Distribution, but also actual | | ' torial actic 
experience in daily business problems. : ludes, Le J 
A single low- priced se- Babsor-. Institute students keep regular office hours; | — . ea aN tudes. The 
itisa pane 4 work, — Pp wa ed eer = _ 4 iy) tery but h 
. H wi tense; for the kind of “‘brass-tacks”’ training for leader- é : : ee, ? 
cu rity, paying divide nds ship which every ambitious young man wants. cis i the pocket 
twice a year, providing ||!Send for Free Booklet the coat i 


° ° You should find out all about Babson Institute and Stn, 7 : gives It to 
an interest in a group of its many unusual features. Our booklet, “Training for ‘i - ; a of guised. Thi 
Leadership”’ gives full details concerning this thorough i. alata . who needs 


th e | ea a in g common business course. Send for a Free copy today. t , 
New terms open June 27 and Sept. 23 “Th - P. 
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York Stock Exchange. Div. 206 Babeon Park, Mass. | wide pas 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Smiling Lieutenant (Paramount) 
was expensively designed to provide Mau- 
rice Chevalier with proper and improper 
opportunities to display his ingratiating 
leer, wear a straw hat with dinner clothes, 
gurgle flip bed-chamber music as the ac- 
companiment of an amorous escapade. 
Emst Lubitsch, hired to give the pro- 
ceedings the correct continental air, used 
sarcastic burlesque to brighten up a plot 
which no one would need to be told came 
out of an Austrian novel. He had fairly 
good material to work with—the story of 
a young lieutenant who, during a review 
for visiting royalty, winked at his girl just 
as the Princess went past. The Princess 
thought the wink had been meant for her 
and married the lieutenant who used the 
royal police force to assist his attentions 
to his old sweetheart. Finally she 
(Claudette Colbert) transformed the 
Princess (Miriam Hopkins) into a satisfac- 
tory bride by showing her what kind of 
clothes to wear. Typical shots: Chevalier 
embracing Claudette Colbert; Chevalier 
explaining to Princess Hopkins the sig- 
nificance of winking. 

a 

Le Million (Tobis). If any early 

cinemas are revived in 1960, they are 


likely to be those primitive comedies whose | 
directors, dazzled by the speed and flexi- | 


bility of the new medium, made their 
characters participate in comic pursuits, 
prolonged and exaggerated through a 
sries of wild mishaps. The cinema has 
since mastered other and more subtle 
methods of achieving funny effects and a 
Hollywood director might have thought 
twice before resorting to the simple old 
pursuit device as Director René Clair 
(Sous Les Toits de Paris) does in Le Mil- 
lion. As in comic opera, with swift pic- 
torial action and amusing musical inter- 
ludes, Le Million depicts its hero’s vicissi- 
tudes. The hero wins a fortune in a lot- 
tery but he has left the lottery ticket in 
the pocket of an old coat. He has left 
the coat in his sweetheart’s room. She 


tives it to a thief in a hurry to be dis- | 


guised. The thief sells it to an opera singer 


who needs it for a costume. Finally, the | 


hero gets it back. 
The difficulties of retrieving the coat 


ate not so ingenuously preposterous as | 
hose imagined by originators of the old- | 
ime farces. Director Clair, perceiving op- | 


portunities for satire, has made the opera 
singer a stout, pretentious clown, the thief 
& friends ridiculous prototypes of U. S. 
gangsters, the hero’s creditors a crew of 
tascally lickspittles. He pokes fun at the 
opera by showing the property man mak- 


if a snowstorm out of paper, music lov- | 


tts applauding before a duet is finished. 
Francophiles, whose excuses for cheering 


the French cinema were somewhat limited | 


before Sous Les Toits de Paris, will be 
pleased to discover that Director Clair has 
made Le Million easily intelligible to U. S. 
tinemaddicts—by revealing developments 
in the coat-chase through the conversation 
of two sleepy Englishmen who inspect the 
‘citement from the roof of the hero’s 
‘tudio. Notable in a cast of brilliant 
French character actors is René Lefebvre. 
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THE RUBBER DOLLAR-- 


IT STR 


IT STRETCHES WHEN YOU 

SPEND IT FOR A MOTOR OIL 

MADE FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE 


BEGIN to drive with a motor oil made from 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude and the money 
you spend for it begins to stretch! 

It stretches by giving greater mileage per 
quart of oil, by giving better piston seal, 
which means more power—and that means 
you use less gas. It stretches by saving the 
costly repairs caused by oils of lesser quality. 

Why does Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
make better motor oils? Ask Nature! She 
gave it greater oiliness, greater freedom 
from impurities. She made it the world’s 
finest raw material for motor oil. And get 


this straight—the better the crude, the 


ET CHES! 



































better the finished motor oil! 

Of course refining is important, too. 
And in the Pennsylvania field you will find 
advanced, highly modern equipment. In 
this field refiners have the longest back- 
ground of experience. Small wonder, then, 
that the lubricants they produce are longer- 
lived, more resistant to heat—that they 
stand up and stay on the job. You will find 
them chosen for the toughest lubricating 
jobs in automobiles, tractors, airplanes, 
motorboats; in locomotives, stationary ma- 
chinery and turbines. 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many brands of Pure Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils. Buy whichever one you prefer! 

FREE! Send for free copy of highly in- 
teresting oil booklet. Address Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Association, Dept. 


D-5, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1931, P.G.c. 0. A, 





This emblem guarantees the quality of the crude oil—the maker's individual brand 


guarantees the quality of the finished product. 



















Guaranteed 


100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
_ OIL _~@ U. S. Pat. Off. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 
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All the value of a business, much of 
its value as a going concern, depends 
for the certainty of its safeguard upon 
the Watchman’s System. It, alone, tells 
that the watchman was on the job, 
watching the plent. 


Detex Watchman’s Systems now offer 
new values in durability, adaptability, 
continuity of service, and freedom 
from repair, built into the Detex New 
Model Watchman’s Clocks. Long the 
leaders—80,000 now in use—these 
models have been improved and 
strengthened to make them even more 
serviceable to industry, to assure to 
even greater extent that their records 
will be unalterable and indisputable 
evidence of the guarding of the plant. 





Send for complete information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, !II. 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N. Y 
Room 800, 122 Marietta St., 


Manufacturing 
NEWMAN « ALERT « PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc, 


and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DEreX 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


Atlanta 





DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 

4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
Patrol Watchman’s Clock. 





Shipmates (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
Robert Montgomery made a name for 
himself in minor-part impersonations of 
the jeunesse dorée. He had an ability pos- 
sessed by few other young cinemactors to 
give the impression, without wearing a 
heavy sweater or a key on his watch-chain, 
of having gone to college. Nevertheless, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer decided that his 
first star r6dle should be that of a 
sailor, apparently an orphan, in an un- 
likely story which serves no purpose be- 
yond the unnecessary one of advertising 
the U. S. Navy. In the improbable and 
not very amusing incidents which lead to 
Montgomery’s union with an admiral’s 
daughter, he is called upon to scrub decks, 
have both eyes blacked by a bosun’s mate, 
wear a borrowed tail-coat which gets 
wet. He maintains, in spite of these 
handicaps, an air of stubborn frivolous- 
ness. When his girl refuses to speak to 
him he makes his gS age hilarious 
in one line by —. of CR (epee 
O.K. O. K. a. 


Although es may not enhance | 


his reputation, Robert Montgomery is 
almost certain to earn more startling re- 
muneration than the $10,000 bonus which 











RoBERTt MONTGOMERY 
. orders steak for dessert. 


| he received after playing with Norma 
| Shearer in Strangers May Kiss. 


His 
qualifications, personal rather than tech- 
nical, are partly the result of a respectable 
up-bringing in Beacon, N. Y., partly of a 
long neck which causes his head to incline 
in a quizzical fashion. His eyes have the 
kind of crinkle that shop-girls call “cute.” 
When his father, who was a vice presi- 
dent of New York Rubber Co. died, Rob- 
ert Montgomery left Pawling School 
where he had learned to play good golf 
and tennis, took to driving a fertilizer 
truck. William Faversham let him play 
five small parts in The Mask and the 
Face. He lives in a bungalow called “Chez 
Montgomery,” claims that he has worked 
every day except eleven in the past two 
years. He has succumbed to a few typical 
Hollywood eccentricities, such as ordering 
a steak for dessert, reading Russian his- 
tory, wearing a bright yellow polo coat “so 
people will know I’m an actor.” 








Character in every line and every 
inch of snowy canvas marks this 
proud aristocrat just as character 
created by unusual blend 


distinguishes 
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Co TroBACCO_ 


HARACTER is as definite a reality in 
OLD BRIAR smoking tobacco as in 

the smartest racing yacht. If you will try 
one package of this fine tobacco you will 
instantly realize its character —not merely 
by its fragrance, its appetizing taste, its 
smooth, full mildness, but because the 


| choice tobaccos that combine to give OLD 





BRIAR these pleasing qualities, have been 
skilfully blended to produce also a life 
and sparkle missing from ordinary blends 





size 
UNITED STATES 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A: 
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Gold-Digger* 


SCHLIEMANN, The Story of a Gold- 
seeker—Emil Ludwig—Little, Brown 
$3.50). 
Nebody really knew where Troy had 
stood till Heinrich Schliemann came along 
and dug it up. Schliemann was not a pro- 
fessional archeologist but a retired indigo 
tycoon who made his pile and then dug for 
fun, for treasure, and to satisfy his belief 
in the literal truth of Homer. 

Heinrich Schliemann (1822-90) was 
born in a Mecklenburg parsonage, appren- 
tied to a grocer at 14 after a sketchy 
schooling. Business was Heinrich’s dish; 
he prospered so exceedingly that soon he 
was supporting his family, writing them 
how they were to behave. Business took 
him all over Europe, to the U. S. (he made 
a small fortune in California, became a 








HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN 
“Go for walks! Bathe!” 


U. S. citizen), to Russia, where he lived 
many years and made a disastrous first 
marriage. Schliemann’s hobby was lan- 
guages. At 33 he spoke 15 tongues but 
was concentrating on ancient Greek. He 
was 44 when he turned archeologist. 
_ After a trip around the world Herr 
Schliemann went to Paris and studied his 
subject for five years. His first excava- 
tion was at Ithaca; his report of what he 
lound there won him a doctorate from the 
University of Rostock, much abuse from 
resentful scholars who had no money to go 
digging ancient sites. Before he started his 
big job at Troy, divorced, he wanted to 
Marry an appropriate Greek wife. He 
Wrote to a friendly Greek archbishop to 
get him one. Her name was Sophia; she 
turned out to be not only beautiful but a 
great help. The children she bore him he 
insisted on calling Andromache and 
Agamemnon. 

The excavations at Troy were success- 





*New books are news. 


ful but they found no Homeric treasure. 
The day before digging was to stop the 
two Schliemanns, standing together, saw 
the glint of gold. With great presence of 
mind they dismissed the workmen, finished 
the digging themselves, smuggled the treas- 
ure away in Sophia’s red shawl. Techni- 
cally all such finds belonged to the Turk- 
ish Government, but Schliemann got safely 
away with it, finally gave it to the Berlin 
Museum. 

Schliemann discovered too much at 
Troy; not one stratum but several. The 
level at which he found the treasure he 
naturally wanted to believe was the Ho- 
meric city, but scholars, still disagreeing 
among themselves, now think Schliemann 
was probably wrong. A richer find—rich- 
est of all archeological finds—Schliemann 
made four years later, at Mycenae, Greece. 
His excavations at the ancient sites of 
Orchomenos and Tiryns were only slightly 
less fortunate. 

A little man with a big head and weak 
eyes, Schliemann’s chief characteristic was 
his tireless energy. No cloistered scholar 
but a man of big affairs, he had the un- 
abashed eccentricities of a millionaire. He 
“instructed every one on the healthy way 
to live, and if he saw pale women, he 
would say without ceremony: ‘Why don’t 
you take walks?’ and to men with red 
necks: ‘Why don’t you bathe? You'll get 
apoplexy. Go for walks! Bathe!’” When 
he became displeased with Gladstone, “he 
took [Gladstone’s] portrait, called his wife 
and children, and Gladstone, framed and 
glazed, was taken in solemn procession to 
the W.C. and hung up there.” 

Thinks Biographer Ludwig: Schliemann 
“is an outstanding example of my re- 
peated contention that the enlightened 
amateur beats the solid expert every time. 
. . . If Schliemann had at the beginning 
known the state of Homeric research... 
he would have regarded the Trojan War 
as a legend, and would have spent neither 
time nor ambition nor money on it. He 
succeeded purely because he was not an 
archeologist.” 


Se 


Tiger-Man 

GREEN HEtt—Julian Duguid—Century 
($4).* 

Parts of South America are still wild 
& woolly country. One of them is jungly 
eastern Bolivia, which natives call the 
Chaco, which Author Duguid calls Green 
Hell. Before Duguid and his two com- 
panions (J. C. Bee-Mason and Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia), to their knowledge no white 
men had penetrated that tract since Nuflo 
de Chavez in 1557. 

Urriolagoitia was Bolivian consul gen- 
eral in London but had never been in the 
eastern wilds of his own country. Bee- 
Mason was an Arctic cinematographer. 
Duguid had never been outside Europe. 
Luckily for the expedition they had not 





*Published April 17. 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


Vork City. 


gone very far into the jungle when they 
ran into Alexander Siemel (Time, April 
13, et ante) whom Duguid calls Tiger- 
Man because he is a famed jaguar hunter 
(South Americans call jaguars tigers). 
Siemel saw them through many a tight 
place. 

Like many travelers they were ill- 
prepared for the worst. The worst was not 
piranhas (carnivorous fish), tarantulas, 
snakes, jaguars or hostile savages, but lack 
of water, of food. The stifling, steamy 
heat was bad but endurable; but once 
swarms of ihenni flies kept them sleepless 
for 90 hours. Their mules, exhausted by 
travel, were nearly finished off by vam- 
pire bats. One time Duguid, night- 
enveloped, riding the trail alone, was 
halted by two blazing eyes. He was sure 
it was a jaguar, but Siemel convinced him 
afterwards it must have been a couple of 
fireflies; no land animal’s eyes are auto- 
luminous. They met some hostile natives 
and for a while were surrounded by them, 





ALEXANDER SIEMEL 
“Justice? Nota bit. Revenge.” 


expected to have to fight their way out, 
but the savages melted away before their 
watchfulness. 

Dominating character in Green Hell is 
Alexander Siemel. Duguid paints a re- 
spectful portrait of him, gives some ac- 
count of his early life. A Russian, Siemel 
worked as a printer on a Buenos Aires 
newspaper, left town when he fell in love 
with his best friend’s wife. He worked in 
the forests as a woodcutter among the In- 
dians, liked it so much he decided to stay. 
He learned jaguar-hunting from an Indian 
spearman, turned hunter himself. He has 
bayonetted many a “tiger” after cornering 
it with his dogs. He told Duguid a grim 
story: Siemel’s brother, who lived with his 
wife and little son in Cuyaba, Brazil, had 
a German enemy. The German hired a 
gunman to shoot Siemel’s brother in the 
back; he was a long time dying. Siemel is 
now with his friend, Capt. Vladimir 
(“Vovo”) Perfilieff on the Matto Grosso 
Expedition in Brazil, making a cinema 
of jungle life and taking animals alive 
for the Chicago Fair (Trme, Aug. 25). 
He was planning the cinema when he 
was with Duguid. He was also planning 
something else. Said he: “When I have 
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schools the friendly nozzle of the new “SF” Fy : Hy ) Father 
SANI-DRI is furnishing an exhilarating, 2 : of-the-M 
thorough, rapid dry for hands and faces of ooo 
particular folk who know and value the 4 Half-B 
superior service of this new drier. SANI-DRI " Poe 
actually dries faster and better than a towel S 0 U ‘ B B Kendall 
—and at a far lower cost per dry. Immensely SB irces 
worth while at any time because of its sani- a eelous 
tary, healing drying service, SANI-DRI be- 4 & if AVI kk G earmarks 
comes even more valuable in times like these pioneer 
when every washroom drying dollar must do Manhatt, 
a man-size job. Ask us to tell you how SANI- hess,” a 
DRI cuts towel cost 60% to 90%. —— Z 
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Vicar of Jennifer’s village’‘was one James 
Ollier, a beneficent gardening kind of man 
held strictly to business by an acidulous 
sister Alice. James was to Alice as Jen- 
nifer had been to Father. When James 
and Jennifer showed signs of drifting to- 
gether, Alice whisked him off to Switzer- 
land. Jennifer was a little hurt but forgot 
it when Father’s wife left him and left 
Father on her hands again. By a cata- 
clysmic effort of will, James shook Alice 
long enough to rush manfully home to Jen- 
nifer, declare himself unvicarishly. Father, 
a selfish, tactless man on the whole, died 
at just the right moment. 

The Author. Née Beauchamp, “Eliza- 
beth’s” present name is Elizabeth Mary 
Countess Russell. Her first husband was 
German Count von Arnim; her second, 
the late John Francis Stanley Earl Rus- 
sell, brother of Philosopher-Mathematician 
Bertrand (now Earl) Russell. Tiny, femi- 
nine, aristocratic, “Elizabeth” shrinks 
from publicity, has never written under 
her full name. Of her writing, reminiscent 
of well-bred but intelligent conversation, 
she says: “Like the Apostle Paul, I never 
think beforehand what I am to say.” Other 
books: Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den, Expiation, The Enchanted April. 

Father is the June choice of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. 
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Half-Breed 


Catt Her SavaceE—Tiffany Thayer— 
Kendall ($2.50). 

If you want to read a good imitation of 
a serious novel, try this one. It has many 
earmarks of what passes for worth; a 
pioneer panorama, noble savages, slick 
Manhattanites and Chicagoans, “frank- 
ness,” a (pseudo) devil-may-care style. 
Author Tiffany Thayer knows how to but- 
ter his bread, knows many a reader will 
put up with oleomargarine if it is spread 
thick enough. 

Nasa was the bastardette of an educated 
Indian who was swept off his moccasins by 
the wife of a successful rancher. She had 
fed herself to the teeth on her husband’s 
thin-lipped parochial ambition.. The In- 
dian, being noble, shot himself next day. 
Nasa was born and grew up thinking little 
about her parentage, feeling much about 
herself. Her legal father prospered in 
tailroads, enjoyed giving her every ad- 
vantage. But even as a schoolgirl Nasa 
had a tendency to scratch and bite, see red 
instead of rosy. When she married, too 
young, it was the wrong man: a gambler, 
aroué, diseased. To her family Nasa put 
up a falsetto front, but when her husband 
divorced her about the time the U. S. de- 
clared war on Germany, she went to Man- 
hattan, amused herself with many a de- 
parting soldier, gob and leatherneck. She 
lurther amused herself by sending her ex- 
husband a memento of each occasion. 
When her mother began to die, Nasa went 
home. As you leave her she has not taken 


on anybody new, but there is someone in 
the offing, 


The Significance. Call Her Savage is | 
4 good example of an unamazing third- | 
| tate book backed by amazing and first-rate | 
ballyhoo. Author Thayer’s first published 


book, Thirteen Men (Time, July 14, 
1930), was publicized into the best-seller 
class, drew (according to Publisher Ken- 
dall) 700,000 words in reviews. 
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IN BUSINESS 


---they have serv- 
ed and guarded the 
quality of forms and 
records in Banks- 
Government In- 
stitutions andthe 
Nation's Industries- 
great and small - 
for more than a 
quarter of acentury. 


Esleeck Thin 
Papers are now 
the standard for 
Office, factory and 
commercial use and 
for light weight 
mailings. 
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SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


EMCO ONION SKIN 


WADC 
WCAO 
WNAC 
WKBW 


WBT 
WBBM 
WKRC 
WHK 
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Turners Falls, Mass. 
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Wwowo 
WDRC 
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“The M h of Ti ag 
e aren © ime 
A new kind of radio entertainment presented by the Editors of T1ME 
Every Friday Night 
10:30-11 Eastern daylight saving time 9:30-10 Central daylight saving time 
Over the Basic Network of the Columbia Broadcasting System 


STATIONS 
WDSU 
WABC 


WMAL 
WCcco 
KMOX 
WLAC 


WJAS 

WEAN 
WFBL 
WSPD 











_ First CHOICE 


of U.S. Bankers and their wives: 
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2. TheSaturday Evening Post, 17.5% 
3. The Literary Digest. . . 12.6% 


O 1344 U. S. bankers* throughout the country a large 
New York advertising agency recently posed a question: 
‘“‘What publication, weekly or monthly, do you read most 
regularly, most carefully, from cover to cover? In other 
words: What is your first choice among all magazines?” 


Within two weeks, 446 bankers had replied. The table on 
the opposite page lists their preferences. 


*Officers and directors of the following 17 banks— 
a typical cross section of all sizable U. S. banks: 


Bancamerica-Blair (New York) Guaranty Trust Co. (New York) 
Canal Bank & Trust (New Orleans) Guardian Trust Co. (Cleveland) 
Central United National Bank Marine Midland Corporation 
(Cleveland) (New York) 
Citizen’s Trust Company (Utica) Marine Trust Company (Buffalo) 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Mellon National Bank (Pittsburgh) 
(Chicago) Midland Bank (Cleveland) 
Crocker First National Bank New York Trust Company 
(San Francisco) (New York) 
First National Bank in Detroit Northwest Bancorporation 


Foreman-State National Bank (Minneapolis) 
(Chicago) Old Kent Bank (Grand Rapids) 





MAGAZINE .. 


ork) 
nd) 
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BANKERS’ FIRST CHOICES 
TIME is the first choice of 133 or 29.8%. 


The Saturday Evening Post is the first 
choice of 78 or 17.5%. 


The Literary Digest is the first choice of 
56 or 12.6%. 


National Geographic is the first choice of 
24 or 5.4%. 


Next five magazines combined 81 or 18.1%. 
37 other magazines combined 74 or 16.6%. 


WHAT BANKERS’ WIVES READ 


96 or 72.2% of Wives of these TIME Banker- 
Readers also read TIME. 


40 or 51.3% of Wives of The Saturday 
Evening Post Banker-Readers also read 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


37 or 66.1% of Wives of The Literary Digest 
Banker-Readers also read The Literary 
Digest. 


14 or 58.3% of Wives of National Geographic 
Banker-Readers also read the National 
Geographic. 


From these figures the advertising 


agency was able to draw the follow- 
ing deductions: 


That magazine popularity among intelligent, suc- 
cessful men and women bears no relation to the 
size of the magazine’s circulation. 


That among the dozens of good U. S. magazines, 
10 are the favorites of 85.4% of these men; the 
first 5 are the favorites of 70%. But the first three 


are sufficient to reach 60% and the first, TIME, 
the weekly Newsmagazine, is the favorite of 30%. 


That there must be some significance in the fact 
that 7 out of the first 10 magazines are non-fiction. 


That there may also be some significance in the 
fact that the first, second, third, sixth, ninth and 
tenth magazines are weeklies. 


That TIME, whose circulation is 350,000, really 
reaches as many bankers as the second and third 
magazines combined and whose combined circula- 
tion is over four and a quarter million. 


That TIME really reaches as many of the bank- 
ers’ wives as the second, third and fourth maga- 
zines combined and whose combined circulation 
is five and one-half million. 


That TIME’s outstanding leadership is due to 
the fact that TIME is the one and only news- 
magazine, that TIME’s readers are readers in 
fact as well as in name. 





Annual Kentucky Derby at Louisville. Tens of thousands 
attend. Tens of thousands of ice-cold Coca-Colas are served. 


AFTER ALL 
the pause that refreshes 
is the favorite 


1S 


FTER the strain and the thrill of 
A the finish, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola is the fa- 
vorite. When the race has been run, 
you cheer up your rest period. You 
relax. You enjoy a pure and whole- 
some drink, and are ready for a fresh 
start. » » » More than that, the pause 
that refreshes serves the same great 


OVER 


purpose along busy streets, in offices, 
in workshops. It is a national cus- 
tom—a part of the lives of the people 
who are going places and getting 
somewhere. It is a little minute 
that’s long enough for a big rest. 
Because Coca-Cola gives you a ting- 
ling, delicious taste and a cool after- 
sense of refreshment. 


NINE MILLION A 
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THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch 

human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN~*-Grantland Rice -+—-Famous © 
Sports Champions-*—*—Coca-Cola Orchestra © 
-tWed., 10:30 p. m. Eastern Daylight Saving ~ 
Time -z—Coast to Coast N B C Network-* | 
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